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The operators of by-product coke and gas 

plants built by Koppers are assured of a com- 
prehensive service by a company closely and 
permanently identified with by-product prac- 


tice—a valuable aid tn keeping plants modern 
and fit. 











Koppers Service expresses the progress that 
necessarily accompanies its roles as builder of 


76,000,000 tons of coal carbonizing capacity oS 
and operator of over 7,000,000 tons of capacity 


per yea r, 


Koppers offers the by-product Coke and Gas 
Industry: Becker Type Oven Plants... Benzol 
Plants . . . Gas Producers . . . Water Gas 
Plants . . . Liquid Purification Plants . . . By- 
product Equipment . . . Material Handling 
Plants . . . Phenol Removal Plants, Etc. 
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Aircraft Industry Turning to Corro- 
sion Resisting Steels. Page 52. 


THIS WEEK: 


yee increases the visibil- 
ity of the trend lines on 
the charts in” the Business 
Trend section of STEEL. The 
red lines are instantly and 
clearly perceived, and there- 
fore the slightest change be- 
comes apparent. A further im- 
provement must be noted in the 
tabular 


placing of figures 


alongside the charts, where 
they are readily available to 
those who want the exact fig- 


ures. The finer paper also con- 
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One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
( tons in nine Steel-Service Plants strategically , j 
t placed to serve the rush requirements of 
industry. 
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HE first source for the buyer in doubt... . The regular 

source for the buyer who knows. Ryerson Steel-Service 
plants are located at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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This Week 
in Steel 


UTOMOBILE production 
this month to the 
vear, but Detroit refuses to believe that 
Ford 
and 
for 





slumped 
the 


has 
lowest point of 
the country is going back to buggies. 

is improving his brakes, transmission 
radiator. Chevrolet is substituting 
disk wheels. New Chrysler eights are due this 
week, new Buick eights next week, new Pack- 
Low as auto- 


wire 


ard and new Reo eights soon. 
mobile common stocks are, the market-wise at 
Detroit defer accumulation until they come 


within the range of 1927 quotations. Page 32. 


Pittsburgh Minus denotes an_ inferiority 
complex, contrasted with the grandiose 
tensions of Pittsburgh Plus, humbled six years 
ago, but the phrase is apt for the state of mind 
of Pittsburgh over the new short-haul mileage 
freight rates. A scant 20 square miles is now 
contained within the limits of the new Pitts- 
burgh switching district; meanwhile, Chicago 
has 600 square miles, Detroit 180, Philadel- 
phia 125, Cleveland 100. Western Pennsyl- 
vania complained vigorously last week to the 
Pennsylvania public service commission; east- 
Pennsylvania has its innings soon. 
> 


Page 35. 


pre- 


ern 


Steel’s Dollars Go Farthest Now 


True to tradition, the steel industry turns to 
expansion when its markets are smallest. The 
American Rolling Mill Co. will spend $1,000,- 
000 additional on its Ashland, Ky., plant. Otis 
Steel Co. at Cleveland, Michigan Steel Corp. at 
Detroit, Granite City Steel Co. at Granite City, 
Ill., all have outlined programs. Spang, Chal- 
fant & Co. are reported planning a new pipe 
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Pa. 


equipment manufacturers are busy. 


mill at Ambridge, This is why many heavy 


Page 36. 


Corrosion-resisting steels are flying high. 


Following in the footsteps of the automotive 
aircraft manufacturers experi- 
with the 


structural and engine parts. 


industry, are 


alloyed steels for 
The 


characteristics 


menting highly 


wide range 
ot compositions and _ physical 
provides types which appear suitable for a long 
list The 


promise for wider use of these steels. 


much 


Inge — 
i age D2. 


of applications. future holds 


Even Modernize the Village Smithy 


Do remember how the’ blacksmith 


around the corner used to harden steel by heat- 
ing it in the old forge, then plunging it with 


you 


Wavavava’, 








International News Photo 
Tea es ae | co | Saree , er z 
lwo such sentinels of steel wil | Support the cables 
for the new Hudson river bridge at New York 
From them will be suspended 107,000 miles of 
wire. At the top of the tower are cat walks for 


workmen 





a sizzle in a barrel of water? Once ina while 
to obtain extreme hardness he would sprinkle 
a powder on the heated steel, reheat it, then 
quench. That powder was ferrocyanide. To- 
day, cyaniding is a well-known commercial 
process, the parts to be surface hardened be- 
ing immersed in a bath of molten cyanide. 
Gears, worms, rings, and the like, are given a 
case which is much harder than a carburized 
one. Various grades of cyanide are available 
and each offers certain advantages in the mech- 

9 


anism of hardening. Page 48. 


Low Prices Tempting Steel Buyers 


These are bargain days in steel. Prospec- 
tive builders who have been “shopping” for 
structural material find prices so low they 
are tempted to buy, and thus this week’s shape 
awards are 50 per cent over the average for 
the year to date. Steelmakers are not certain 
that the bottom in scrap prices has been 
reached, but current levels make moderate pur- 
chases attractive. Some steel buyers are sign- 
ing third quarter contracts, certain they will 
not be held to them but equally certain if the 
market should advance they will be protected. 

Page 77. 


Another new use for steel. A western oil 
company now is replacing wooden runways on 
tank cars with fabricated steel decking. Al- 
though steel costs half again as much as wood, 
the investment is expected to be returned in 
reduced upkeep and increased safety. The 
steel decking is attached by riveting, thereby 


making a permanent installation. Page 50. 


Steel is playing Ring-around-a-rosy in this 
old world. American steelmakers are giving 
continental producers close competition in Ja- 
pan and elsewhere; continental sellers are 
pressing their products on British markets, to 
the despair of English. Germany continues 
to reduce production and is adding steadily to 


its unemployed. Page 104. 


July a 10-Day Month for Steel 


Vacation is a horrid word to the steel indus- 
try, when its best customers shut down for two 
weeks, but when the vacation is payless it is 
even worse on the country’s purchasing power. 
Fully half of the automobile industry is idle 
the last half of July. The New York Central 





railroad, with ample equipment in good order, 
has closed its repair shops two weeks. The an- 
nual vacation of the Western Electric Co., with 
pay, is in progress. Only a portion of the 
month’s layoffs is cited, vet here alone 200,000 
Page 28. 


persons are idle. 


When completed, the Kill van Kull bridge 
connecting Bayonne, N. J., and Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y., will have the longest arch 
span of any bridge in the world. To reduce 
the dead weight of the span the engineers 
turned to a wider use of alloy steel. Manga- 
nese steel in rolled plates and shapes fabri- 
cated with manganese steel rivets has been 
accepted as the material for the lower chord. 
About 40 cent of the steel already has been 


erected. Pace 57. 


Look out below! Pedestrians using side- 
walks adjacent to a skyscraper under construc- 
tion run a risk of intercepting a misdirected 
hot rivet or a loosened brick. To afford some 
protection, contractors are obliged to erect 
sidewalk bridges with substantial roofs. Steel 
is finding much favor for these bridges as well 
as for elevator towers and scaffolding. The 
various sections are made standard and inter- 
changeable; they can be erected in minimum 
time; they provide maximum strength, and can 
be completely salvaged for erection on other 
jobs. Page 48. 


Canada Would Exploit Its Ore 


Canada refuses to believe that some force in 
Nature untold eons ago had foreknowledge of 
the boundary between the United States and 
Canada, located all the marketable iron ore 
south of the line and only low-grade ore north 
of it. To stimulate interest, Ontario is offer- 
ing a bounty of 1 cent a unit, has many geologi- 
cal parties in the field, is expanding research 
into methods of utilizing low-grade ores. With 
choice Minnesota and Michigan ores facing ex- 
haustion in 25 years, American capital is tak- 
ing notice. There is no duty on imports of 
iron ore. Page 26. 


Hotels, auditoriums, clubs and similar or- 
ganizations owning large numbers of chairs 
frequently are pressed for storage space when 
the chairs are not needed. Now an enterpris- 
ing inventor announces a welded steel chair 
so designed that large numbers of them can be 


nested. All chairs are duplicated. Page 50. 
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oungstown Led by Economic 


ecessity to Seek Merger 


ERGER of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Q., with 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 

lehem, Pa., was dictated by nu 

merous developments in the _ steel 
industry during and since the war, 
witnesses testified in the hearing 
of the various suits seeking to pre 
vent this action, now on trial at 

Youngstown. 

Following the long examination 
of James A. Campbell, chairman of 
the Sheet & Tube company, in 
which he outlined his reasons for 
desiring this move and his actions 
in seeking to bring it about, the 
court heard testimony of Henry G. 
Dalton, stockholder in both com- 
panies and a partner in Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland; Elton 
Hoyt II, another member of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co.; and Frank 
Purnell, president of the Sheet & 
Tube company. 

Depositions also have been pre- 
sented, containing testimony ot 


Henry G. Dalton 
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John Tod, Youngstown, and Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

Adjournment of court was or 
dered Tuesday afternoon to allow 
steel men to attend the funeral of 
Thomas McDonald, a veteran steel 
man whose name is perpetuated in 
the McDonald mills of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. 


Purnell Cites Merger Motives 


Mr. Purnell, recited various con 
ditions which have risen to circum 
scribe the field of activity of the 
Sheet & Tube company and which 
have seemed sufficient to warrant 
merging its interests with some 
other steel producer to get better 
results. These conditions have 
tended to place the company in a 
position of competitive inequality. 
An important change was develop- 
ment of by-product coke ovens 
since 1917, abolition of the Pitts 
burgh basing point and competition 
resulting from over-capacity devel- 
oped during the war. 

Use of by-product coke made pos- 
sible river transportation of coal 
and placed river mills on a $2 bet- 
ter footing in the per ton cost of 
steel. Changes in railroad rates in 
unequal percentages also was to the 
disadvantage of Youngstown—the 
e‘'tv. Mr. Purnell stated increases in 
Youngstown freight rates were 60) 
per cent while that for Pittsburgh 
was only 39 per cent. Coal and 
coke rates also he said, gave un- 
favorable’ differentials. Abolition 
of the Pittsburgh basing point, he 
pointed out, limited Youngstown’s 
competitive radius and present 
freight rates were adduced to sus- 
tain his point. 


Ore Contracts Revealed 


Competition in the effort to dis- 
pose of excess steel resulting from 
war expansion of capacity resulted 
in greater diversification of fin- 
nished products, resulting in close 
selling. He said that under pres 
ent conditions Sheet & Tube is con- 
fined chiefly to flat rolled steel and 
pipe. His company sought to di 
versify products and production of 
plates and rails on a larger scale 
was studied, but profitable produc- 
tion of these lines seemed unlike 
ly 

Mr. Purnell’s testimony was as 
a defense witness, though he first 
was called by the plaintiffs who in 
terrogated him as to papers and 
data he had prepared regarding the 
merger 





James A. Campbell 


Mr. Dalton testified he owns 11, 
920 shares of Sheet & Tube com- 
mon and 1260 shares of preferred 
stock and 780 shares of Bethlehem. 
He has been a director of Sheet & 
Tube for 25 years and also a direc- 
tor for Bethlehem for six or seven 
years. The members of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., a partnership, are 
Samuel Mather, Elton Hoyt II, Frank 
Armstrong, Samuel E. Bool and him- 
self. Three partners recently died. 
Harry Coulby, H. S. Pickands and 
Jay MacLauchlan—and the surviving 
partners have obligated themselves to 
take over their former partners’ in- 
terests. 

Under questions by the court and 
opposing attorneys, Mr. Dalton ex- 
plained minutely the intricacies of 
the iron ore business. Then came the 
introduction of the company’s ore 
contracts with Sheet & Tube, Inland, 
Sethlehem and others. He testified 
these contracts have various lengths 
of life, some as high as 40 years, 
while others were uncancellable. In 
the case of one mine, as an example, 
he testified that Sheeet & Tube paid 
his firm 6 cents a ton for commission 
ind 4 cents a ton for resale. 

While the United States Steel Corp 
mines and ships its own ore, yet 
sethlehem and Sheet & Tube do not 
because the ore tonnages involved are 
ot sufficiently large to warrant this 
Coneerns such as Oglebay, Norton & 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. PLANT AT ECORSE, MICH., 
Little more than a year ago the first sand fill was made and 11 months ago, 
Steel will be made about Sept. 


poured. 


Co., M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. and Pickands, Mather & Co. 
can do it cheaper for these indepen- 
dents, or at least more effectively. 
While the witness said he favored 
the first Inland merger because of the 
terms offered and the possibility of 
linking up with a concern making 
rails and structural steel, which Sheet 
& Tube does not make, he was not 
active in the second merger with In- 
land which also fell down. During 
the negotiations with Bethlehem, he 
declared he went to New York at the 
suggestion of Mr. Campbell, his friend 
for years, and never had any other 
idea than that he was representing 
Sheet & Tube. No Bethlehem officer 
or director had asked him to repre- 
sent Bethlehem in these negotiations. 


Dalton Offered To Resign 


He had offered to Messrs. Grace 
and Campbell to resign as director in 
their companies, but they said it was 
not necessary. At the Sheet & Tube 
directors’ meeting when the Bethle- 
hem merger was approved, Mr. Dalton 
declared he refrained from voting, the 
merger winning by one vote. Subse- 
quently he admitted he was active in 
getting votes in favor of the merger, 
but this was after Mr. Eaton had 
organized his merger-opposition com- 
mitee and “had cast aspersions upon 
our firm.” He said Samuel Mather 
had favored the Bethlehem merger, 
but the witness never had heard his 
brother William G. Mather say he 
favored it. He said Mr. Campbell 
early in January had initiated the ne- 
gotiations with Grace to merge with 
3ethlehem and the first he knew of 
it was when Mr. Campbell told him 
after he had returned from the New 
York meeting. 


Dispute ‘“‘Largest Holder’? Claim 


Mr. Dalton testified that ‘four fam- 
ily’ meaning Pickands, Mather & 
Co. and its affiliations, including the 
estates of deceased former partners, 
owns 130,000 shares of Sheet & Tube 


stock. Including with this the block 
of 12,000 shares’ which Samuel 
Mather gave to Lakeside hospital, 


Cleveland, this makes a total of 142.,- 
000 shares thus owned by the “fam- 


ily.” Evidently this was in reply 
to Mr. Eaton’s oft-repeated sugges- 


NEARLY READY 


Aug. 14, 1929, the first concrete was 


This illustration shows a general view of mill and soaking pit buildings. 


tion at various meetings that he was 
the largest stockholder of Sheet & 
Tube. It was testified that Cliffs 
Corp. owns 125,000 shares of Sheet 
& Tube in which Mr. Eaton and 
W. G. Mather have equal shares. Mr. 
Campbell testified that Mr. Eaton’s 
name does not appear on Sheet & 
Tube’s books as a stockholder, but 
at the recent annual meeting he and 
four associates were made directors. 

An incident in the course of Mr. 
Dalton’s testimony was the introduc- 
tion by opposition attorneys of testi- 
mony that two checks, each for $400,- 
000, had been sent by Bethlehem 
Steel to Pickands, Mather & Co., one 
on March 23 and the other two days 
later. Mr. Dalton said the entire 
sum of $800,000 was used to replace 
funds “used in the ordinary course 
of business and also to buy Sheet & 
Tube stock.” Within a few days 


See Third Quarter 
12 Per Cent Under 


NATIONAL forecast for third- 
ag Ninn car loadings has just 
been made by the regional shippers’ 
boards. Carloadings for 
iron and steel for this period last 
year totaled 577,102 units, while those 
estimated for this year are 508,216, 
a decrease of 11.9 per cent. 

Last year’s actual carloadings for 
iron and steel for New England board 
territory were 7724 cars while the 
estimated for this year are 6952, de- 
clining about 10 per cent. For the At- 


advisory 


lantic states board territory the 
actual iron and steel loadings last 
vear were 89,286 while the esti- 


mated for this year is 71,429, a slump 
of 20 per cent. 

Allegheny board territory iron and 
steel carloadings for last year were 
256,709 and the estimated for this 
year is 237,456, a decrease of 7.5 per 
cent. 

Iron and steel carloadings last year 
in the Great Lakes board territory 
was 68,149 while the estimated for 
this year is 60,653, revealing a drop 
of 11 per cent. On Ohio valley board 


this sum was repaid the Bethlehem 
company at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Grace that “it might be misun- 
derstood.” 

Elton Hoyt II told of the meeting 
in Cleveland, March 11. He testi- 
fied he first heard of the proposed 
merger from Mr. Dalton about Feb. 
13. He was a stockholder in Sheet 
& Tube for only a brief time during 
the stockholders’ meeting. He goes 
to Bethlehem monthly in connection 
with Pickands, Mather & Co. ore 
business with Bethlehem Steel Co. 
At the March 11 meeting, he said, 
Mr. Eaton sought to have considera- 
tion of the merger by the Sheet & 
Tube board postponed. Mr. Camp- 
bell favored the merger and believed 
it should be put before the _ stock- 
holders as soon as_ possible, even 
though Mr. Eaton had sufficient 
stock to block the consolidation. 


Car Needs 


1929 


territory last year’s 
24.548 cars and the estimate for this 
18,411 05 


loadings were 


vear at units will be off 2: 
per cent. 

Mid-west board territory loadings 
last year were 74,898, while the esti- 
mate for this year is 63,665, a fall of 
15 per cent. Northwest board terri- 
tory iron and steel loadings last yea 
were 3233 cars while this year’s esti- 
mate is 3100, a decreasing at 4.1 per 


cent rate. Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
board territory loadings last year 


were 6347 while this year’s estimate 
is 5867 shrinkage of 7.6 
per cent. 

Southeast board territory iron and 
steel loadings last year were 31,033 
cars while this year’s estimate is for 
26,380 a decline of 15 per cent. South- 
west board territory loadings last 
year were 5461 while this year’s esti- 
mate is for exactly the same number 
of cars. 

Iron and steel car loadings last 
year in Central Western board terri 
tory were 2430 while this year’s fore- 
cast is for 2400 cars, a falling off of 


shows a 
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1.2 per cent. Pacific coast territory 
loadings last year were 6140 cars and 
this year’s estimate for 5409 cars 
shows a decrease of 11.09 per cent. 
Pacific northwest board territory 
iron and steel loadings last year were 
1144 cars and the estimate for this 
year is for 1033 cars showing a drop 
of 9.7 per cent. 


Bar Mill Wages Unchanged 
for July and August 


Wage rates in bar mills repre- 
sented in the Western Bar Iron as- 
sociation are unchanged for July and 
August. The average sales price of 
bar iron in May and June was 1.90c 
a pound. Puddlers will continue to 
receive $11.30 a ton. Reductions of 
25 cents a ton were made at each 
of the two succeeding bi-monthly 
settlements. The price average in 
May and June, however, remained 
unchanged after two successive de- 
creases. Following is a comparison 
of the averages: 


1930 1929 19.28 
Jan. Feb. 1.95¢ 2.000e 1.856¢ 
March-April 1.90¢ 2.00¢ 1.90¢ 
May-June 1.90¢ 2.00e 1.90¢ 
July-Aug. 2.00¢ 1.95¢ 
Sept.-Oct. 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 
Nov.-Dec. 2.00¢e 2.00c 
Yearly average 2.00¢ 1.9338¢ 


Pipe and Structural 
Labor Increased in May 


Employment in the iron and steel 
industry in May was 0.1 per cent be- 
low that of April, according to final 
compilations by the bureau of labor. 
Payrolls decreased 2.4 per cent. May 
ordinarily shows little change from 
the April rate in basic manufactur- 
ing industries. Employment in cast 
iron pipe plants increased 0.6 per 
cent, and payrolls 0.9 per cent. Struc- 
tural steel plants reported an _ in- 
crease of 0.8 per cent in employment 
and 0.1 per cent in payrolls. Em- 
ployment in machine tool plants 
dropped 2.9 per cent, and their pay 
rolls were reduced 4.5 per cent. 


Certificates of Merit To 
Be Awarded to Workers 


Honor awards for craftsmanship 
are to be a permanent feature .in the 
building industry in Chicago. Forty 
mechanics, including structural steel 
workers, who made an especially 
good record in their work on the 
new Board of Trade building, are to 
be presented with citations of merit 
by the Architects’ club at a formal 
ceremony in the rotunda of the 
building some time this month. Em- 
ployes are to be encouraged, with 
the expectation of creating better 
labor conditions in the building in- 
dustry. A similar plan was tried in 
Detroit several years ago. 
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ittsburgh Claims Switching 
istrict Too Cramped 


ITTSBURGH’S | switching  dis- 
trict under the mileage rates 
effective May 20 by decree of 
the interstate commerce com 
mission is reduced to an area of 20 
square miles, while for all practical 
purposes the Chicago district in- 
cludes 690 square miles, Detroit 180, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis each 150, 
Philadelphia 125 and Cleveland 100. 

Largely on this situation is predi- 
cated the case of Pittsburgh district 
steel producers and shippers against 
the new short haul rates, and protest 
was vigorously lodged at the hearing 
at Pittsburgh, July 9-11, before the 
Pennsylvania public service commis- 
sion. Hearings will be resumed 
shortly, probably at Harrisburg, Pa., 
to consider the situation in eastern 
Pennsylvania. The suggestion for a 
60-day truce was rejected because of 
the question of reparation in case re- 
ductions are ordered. 

About 40 witnesses presented the 
case for the Pittsburgh district at 
last week’s hearing. Steel producers 
intimated that the increasingly ex- 
cessive freight burden imposed in the 
Pittsburgh district was forcing pro- 
duction westward. 

John A. Coakley, Cleveland, vice 
president and general traffic man- 
ager, American Steel & Wire Co 
testified that although his company 
had $50,000,000 invested in its Don 
ora, Pa., plant and normally emploved 
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6500 persons there, future develop- 
ment awaited relief from the rate 
situation. 

F. A. Ogden, Pittsburgh, general 
freight agent, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., declared that about 2000 
cars of freight usually handled each 
month between the _ corporation’s 
South Side and Aliquippa plants 
would have to be diverted to the 
rivers. 

Railroads chiefly involved in the 
Pittsburgh district situation claim 
they will lose about $5,000,000 an- 
nually in revenue due to application 
of the new mileage rates, but about 
half will be recouped by the advances 
in short haul rates in the Pittsburgh 
district, according to shippers. 

The matter of reparation becomes 
important. One steel interest states 
its freight bills are swollen $30,000 a 
day by the mileage rates and hence 
is pressing for a speedy adjustment. 


Highland May Not Move 


Highland Iron & Steel Co., sub- 
sidiary of the American Chain Co. 
and operating a bar iron mill at 
Terre Haute, Ind., will defer 60 to 
90 days a decision on removing the 
plant owing to an_ unfavorable 
freight rate situation. Officials of the 
company expect the Indiana public 
service commission will adjust rates 
satisfactorily. Operations have been 
resumed. 
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testing, cuts down the switching district to one-thirtieth of Chicago. 
parisons with other cities also are shown. 
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ounty Stimulates American 


nterest in Canadian Ore 


NVESTIGATIONS now under way 

are to decide the age-old question 

of whether Canada has sufficient 

iron ore to be of interest to iron 
and steel manufacturers. Canada’s 
iron ore has been an enigma ever 
since the discovery of vast deposits 
on the American side of the bound- 
ary in the Lake Superior region. It 
never seemed reasonable that Nature 
could be so generous on one side of 
the line, and so penurious on the 
other, except to geologists who knew 
the formation. 


Many Reports Disproved 


From no other country on the 
globe has come so many and pe! 
sistently encouraging reports of 
“finds,” to be promptly disproved. 
American ore and _ “steel interests 
have repeatedly followed up “leads,” 
only to be disappointed. Scarcely a 
ton of iron ore for use in blast fur- 
naces has been mined on a commer- 
cial basis in the province of Ontario 
in the past eight years. Three small 
mines once in operation there pro- 
duced a total of 4,000,000 tons of 
ore. 

Now the Ontario government has 
provided a bounty of 1 cent a unit 
on ore mined in the province. This 
means that if any one mines a ton 
containing 50 per cent iron the gov- 
ernment will present him with 50 
cents, in addition to the profit he 
can make on the sale of the ore. 
There are known to be large de- 


posits of lower grade ore in the prov- 
ince and the government hopes to 
stimulate efforts to mine and concen- 
trate it. Further, it is sending ge- 
ologists and mining engineers into 
the field, and experimenting with 
concentrating methods, with a view 
to helping private enterprise. 

According to reports from Toronto 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. was among 
those to start explorations recently. 
Property in the Michipcoten area was 
drilled and some ore was shipped for 
testing. The latest information is 
that the presence of heavy content of 
arsenic in the drill cores has made it 
advisable to proceed cautiously in ar- 
riving at a decision as to its ulti- 
mate use. 

Useful for Other Purposes 


The duPont interests have been 
surveying the iron pyrites deposits in 
Ontario. Pyrites, or iron sulphide, 
contains 46.7 per cent iron and 53.3 
per cent sulphur, and is used large- 
ly in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. The residue is called ‘blue 
billy” and contains about 50 per 
cent iron and 3 to 5 per cent sulphur. 
Large tonnages of this by-product are 
available at times at sulphuric acid 
plants in Ontario, Chicago and else- 
where, but it is not satisfactory for 
use in blast furnaces because of the 
high percentage of sulphur. It must 
be further treated, or used in small 
quantities with other ore. 

The Ontario iron ores are low 
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WHERE SEARCH IS RENEWED FOR IRON ORE 


Scientific methods are being 


northern division of the province of Ontario. 


substituted for haphazard “prospecting” in the 
The government's offer of a liberal 


bounty is attracting American ore producers 
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grade and complex. The future de- 
velopment of the region depends 
mainly on the beneficiation of the 
carbonates in the Michipicoten dis- 
trict and the magnetites of the Moose 
Mountain area. American companies, 
now conducting a widespread search 
for ore, may in time make these use- 
ful to steel manufacturers. The Ca- 
nadian Mfg. Co. Ltd., Welland, Ont., 
has done some experimental work on 
electric furnaces for the direct re 
duction of ore and has succeeded in 
making sponge iron without the use 
of carbon, by melting the iron con- 
tent of the ore wthiout affecting the 
impurities. This development, how- 
ever, has not been as rapid as an- 
ticipated since the first announce 
ment of plans. 


Great Northern Leases 
More Iron Ore Properties 


Mines of the Great Northern Iron 
Ore Properties shipped 11,040,152 
tons in 1929, or 16.6 per cent of 
all shipments from the Lake Su- 
perior district, according to the 
proprietary companies’ annual _ re- 
port just issued. The increase over 
1928 was 2,348,112 tons. 

The report discloses that on May 
1, 1930, the trustees concluded ne- 
gotiations for leasing a large ton- 
nage of ore in lands in St. Louis 
county, Minn., to Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Bethlehem Steel Corp., and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. It 
also leased a tract of ore land ad- 
joining the Wheeling mine to the 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Mention also 
is made of leases of six properties 
to the Hanna Iron Ore Co., sub 
sidiary of the National Steel Corp., 
as outlined in this publication 
Jan. 2. 

“These leases will substantially 
add to the earnings of the proprie- 
tary companies,’’ the report states. 
“Further lease negotiations are un- 
der way.’’ 

The distribution to holders of cer- 
tificates of beneficial interest in 
1929 amounted to $4,875,000, or 
$3.25 per share, compared with 
$4,125,000, or $2.75 a share, in 
1928. 


Production Index Down 


The iron and steel production in- 
dex in May was 111, compared with 
114 for April, taking 1923-1925 as 
100, according to the department of 
commerce. The index for May, 1929 
was 145. The nonferrous metals in- 
dex in May was 101, compared with 
105 for April, and 137 for May last 
year. Automobile production in May 
was 104, against 109 for April and 
148 for May, 1929. 

The index of unfilled iron and steel 
orders in May was 80, compared 
with 87 for April, and 87 for May 


last vear. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Hayward G. Niedringhaus, President, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 


At 37 he follows his father in charge 

of the steel business founded by 
his grandfather and _ the _ latter’s 
brother. 


FROM chemical laboratory to presi- 

dent’s chair, through various pro- 
motions in the producing department, 
has been his course for 19 years. 


APPOINTED vice president and gen- 

eral manager of the steel interest 
and vice president of National Enam- 
eling in 1927, he recently relin- 
quished the latter office. 


HIRD generation of his line to direct the affairs of 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., Hayward G. 

Niederinghaus has been a steel man all his life. H's r> 

cent election to the presidency was noted in Jron Trade 
Review of June 26. The honor comes to him at 37 years, 
making him one of the youngest executives in the steel 
industry. He succeeds Alfred J. Kieckhefer, president of 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Milwaukee and St. 
Louis, an affiliated interest. Mr. Kieckhefer remains on 
the directorate of the Granite City Steel Co. 

Mr. Niedringhaus’ affiliation with the two companies 
dates back 20 years but he resigned a short time ago as 
vice president of National Enameling, remaining on its 
executive board. The Granite City Steel Co. formerly was 
part of National Enameling but the two have maintained 
separate entities for about three years. 

In preference to attending college, Mr. Neidringhats en- 





tered the business founded by his grandfather, the late 
William F. Niedringhaus. His father, the late George W. 
Niedringhaus, and his grandfather founded the town of 
Granite City and developed it into an important industrial 
community. 

Beginning in 1910 Mr. Niedringhaus spent three years in 
the chemical laboratory department, following which he 
held various positions in the producing department. In 
1923 he was made managing director of the steelworks 
branch of National Enameling & Stamping Co., and in 
1927 vice president and general manager of the steel com- 
pany and vice president of National Enameling. In June 
of this year he was made president of the steel interest. 

Mr. Niedringhaus is a director of Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., St. Louis; Granite City National bank, Granite 
City, and is a member of the St. Louis Country club and 
the Racquet club. 











SELMI and Charles H. Flick- 
inger have resigned as metal- 
lurgical engineer and chemist, 
respectively, Corrigan, McKin- 
ney Steel Co., Cleveland. The. for- 
mer will become metallurgical engi- 
neer, Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, and the latter, its chief chem- 
ist. Mr. Selmi has been with the 
Corrigan, McKinney company since 


many years. 
Eugene A. 


superintendent, 


Balsley, foi the past 
two years vice president and general 
Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
resigned to enter business for him- 


burg, Va., with headquarters at 812 Jr. was named vice president and 
Peoples Gas building, Chicago. He 
has been identified with cast pipe for 


secretary to succeed his father. The 
younger Mr. Williams also was 
named a director. 
| 

Charles Armstrong has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Clegg 
Lock Washer Corp., 4725 West Lake 
street, Chicago. Mr. Armstrong was 
a captain of engineers in Russia dur- 


it started to operate in 1915. He self in Wheeling, manufacturing a ing the war and later was connected 
received the doctor of chemistry de- number of specialties for foundry with Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


gree from Royal university, Modena, use. 
Italy, and later graduated at Royal 
Polytechnic institute, Milan, Italy. 


4 


J. Lester Williams, formerly vice 


He also has been business manager 
& of the Textile Trade and Bag asso- 


ciation. George H. Anderson is 


700 president and secretary, Chicago president of the Clegg company. 
Frank Grossman has been ap- Nipple & Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been an a 
pointed special representative, Gla- elected president to succeed the late R. L. Herman, formerly transporta- 
morgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynch- D. C. Williams. Lester Williams tion manager, southwestern district, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been made 
heavy traction representative, with 
headquarters in New York. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1915, and with the ex- 
ception of three years in United 
States army service, has been in the 
continuous employ of the Westing- 
house company since that date. 
ooo 

Thomas L. Feeney has_ been 
named president of the Tool and 
Die Makers’ association of Toledo, 
O., incorporated at Columbus, O., 
July 3. 

ooo 

W. H. Carrick, safety engineer, 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., Bes- 
semer, Mich., was elected president of 
the Lake Superior mining section 
National Safety council, at the 
twelfth annual conference at Duluth, 
recently. 

T] T] 

H. D. Carlton resigned July 3 as 
president of Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Co. Inec., Bridgeport, Conn., 
steam gages, valves, etc. He also 
has resigned as vice president of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., New 
York, machine tools. 

Ls te 

John A. C. Warner, who has been 
with the Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., since November, 1926, 
has returned to the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, having been ap- 
pointed secretary and general man- 
ager to succeed the late Coker F. 
Clarkson. C. B. Veal has been ap- 
pointed his assistant. 


7. a 
Walter B. Minch, manager, Jaxon 
Steel Produets Co., Jackson, Mich., 


while it was part of General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, will continue in that 
capacity for the east end division, 
now that it has been purchased by 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., Detroit. 
Walter F. Rooney continues as man- 
ager of the west end plant and 
Glenn <A. Sanford, formerly sales 
manager, Jaxon Steel Products Co., 
has become affiliated with the Kelsey 
organization. 


W. B. Montgomery, assistant con 
troller, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Den 
ver, has been promoted to controller 
succeeding Harold I. Butt, now as 
sistant to Arthur Roeder, president 
In order to co-ordinate the work ol! 
executives, headquarters of W. A 
Maxwell Jr., vice president in charge 
of plant operations, Pueblo, Colo., 
have been removed to the main Office, 
Continental building, Denver. 

OO OQ 

A. M. Maddock has been appointed 
vice president and sales manager, 
eastern division, Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, plumbing fix- 
ture manufacturer, a division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., New York; H. F. Beglen 
becomes vice president and_ sales 
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manager, central division; F. A. 
Kales is vice president and sales man- 
ager, western division; R. L. Ottke, 
vice president and sales manager, 
brass division, and C. B. Nash, vice 
president and director of publicity, 
the latter two with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. These vice presidencies 
are newly-created. 
Yo Oo 

A. Harley, for 20 years foundry 
manager, Daimler Co., Coventry. 
England, was recently elected senior 
vice president of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. Mr. Harley is 
a native of Falkirk, Scotland. He 
was trained as metallurgical chem- 
ist in the laboratories of Carron Co., 
Caroon, Sterlingshire, and later, for 
about two years, he was associated 
with the Alloa Coal Co., Alloa, 





A. Harley 


Clackmannanshire. He then became 
affiliated with Coalbrookdale Co., 
Shropshire, as assistant general man- 
ger, holding that position for nine 
years, after which he _ supervised 
the erection of Daimler Co.’s new 


a 


foundry, of which he became man- 


ager. He also has had charge of 
the general laboratories and _ the 
heat treating department for about 
eight years. He has been a mem 


ber of the Institute of British 
IFoundrymen for 20 years and is a 
past branch president. 


James R. White, for nearly three 
years secretary and sales promotion 
manager for Jenkins Bros., Bridge 
port, Conn., manufacturers of valves, 
packing and mechanical rubber 
goods, with factory also at Elizabeth, 
N. J., has been elected vice president 
and director of sales. A native of 
Detroit, Mr. White, previous to the 
World war was connected with a 
newspaper in that city. After leav- 
ing the service, he went with Rick- 


ard & Co. Inc., New York, advertis- 
ing director, remaining nine years 
before becoming affiliated with Jen- 
kins Bros. He will continue secre 
tary of the latter organization. 

i is 

John E. Garrity, for the past 15 
vears sales manager of the West 
Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned. He has been in poor 
health for several years and has 
made no new business affiliations. 
Mr. Garrity had been identified 
with the West Leechburg company 
for nearly 20 years. He has been 
succeeded as sales manager by M. F. 
Findley, connected with the com- 
pany for the past 23 years and for 
the past five years sales manager in 
the Detroit district. 

i te 

P. H. Noland, for about a year vice 
president of Minneapolis Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis, and Mo 
line, Ill., has been appointed assistant 
general manager, Marmon Motor Car 
Co., Indianapolis. For eight years he 
was vice president in charge of sales, 
Moline Implement Co., and before the 
World war was European manager of 
John Deere & Co. 

E. C. Badger, recently named treas- 
urer, Marmon Motor Car Co., becomes 
vice president in charge of manufac 
turing. 


L. E. Crandall, who resigned as 
general sales manager, Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, in 1924, 
and who for six years since has been 
connected with hardware manufac 
turers, returned to the Simmons com- 
pany as vice president and general 
sales manager, July 15. 


July Features Large Group 
Vacations in Industry 


Attribu 
table in part to general business 


Industry is on vacation. 


conditions, work completed ahead of 
schedule and endeavor of employ 
ers to avert unemployment, prob 
ably the greatest industrial vaca 
tion exodus on record comes this 
month. Among many large con 
sumers of steel products, July will 
do well to average ten working 
days. 

About 50,000 employes of West 
ern. Electric Co., Chicago, left work 
last week for a simultaneous two 
week vacation, including 30,000 at 
Hawthorne works, Chicago, 17,000 
at Kearny, N. J., 2000 at Balti- 
more, and 8000 seattered. About 
97 per cent are receiving their off 
time with pay. 

To continue with balanced or 
ganizations in the New York Cen- 
tral railroad line shops and avoid 
further force reduction, the com- 
pany has arranged for heavy repair 
shops to be closed for ten working 
days The decision affects a dozen 
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plants and several thousand work- 
ers. The Nickle Plate is asking 
employes to work two days of the 
month without pay. 

Detroit and the automotive indus- 
try list foremost in importance 
Ford’s two-week shutdown this 
month. Packard, ‘Graham, Oakland- 
Pontiac also are down. Chrysler is 
following employe vacation in rota- 
tion with a general 10 per cent 
wage cut. Automotive parts makers 
generally have the vacation sign 
hung out, including Motor Products, 
Timken Axle, Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts and Auto Specialties, and Tran- 
sue & Williams. 


Fort Pitt Bridge to Buy 
Massillion Bridge 


Negotiations are reported under 
way for acquisition of Massillon 
jridge & Structural Co., Massillon. 
O., by Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. The former interest, of 
which E. Rice is president, H. F 
Dielhenn vice president, C. D. Yost 
secretary-treasurer, and D. L. Greg- 
ory superintendent and general man- 
ager, has a capacity of approximate- 
ly 3000 tons monthly of structural 
and bridge work. Its fairly-modern 
plant is located on the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads at Massillon. Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works declined to issue a statement 
at this time except that merger de 
tails were not yet complete. 


Foundry Equipment Groups 
Are To Be Organized 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
association, Cleveland, has decided in 
the light of recent business develop- 
ments to proceed at once with the 
organization of groups covering the 
various divisions of foundry equip- 
ment. The sand preparation and 
material handling group held a pre- 
liminary meeting in Chicago, June 
10, and a second meeting of that 
group and meetings of the molding 
machine and sandblasting and dust 
collecting group will be held at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, July 22 
At that time permanent organiza 
tions for the various groups will be 
perfected. 


Copperweld Sales Record 

Copperweld Steel Co., Rankin, Pa.. 
manufacturer of electrical supplies 
reports that its sales for the first 
six months of 1930 were the largest 
in its history, being 13 per cent 
above the sales for the same period 
in 1929. Shipments are reported at 
15 per cent above those for this 
same period last year. An order fo 
3,000,000 feet of wire has been sold 
to the government. 
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Obituaries 


HOMAS McDONALD, 82, who 

retired in 1916 as general super- 

intendent, Youngstown district, 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
died July 12 in a Youngstown hos- 
pital, after an illness of two weeks 
with kidney trouble. He is generally 
credited with having inaugurated 
steelmaking in the Mahoning valley, 
becoming general manager of the 
Ohio works at Youngstown, for the 
Carnegie company in 1894. He pre- 
viously had had an active career at 
that interest’s Duquesne works, Pitts- 
burgh. He entered the employ of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., in 





Thomas McDonald 


1875 as a carpenter but four years 
later became a turn foreman in the 
bessemer department. Following his 
retirement -in 1916 his services were 
retained for considerable time as ad 
visory manager. He was a friend 
and confidant of the late Andrew 
Carnegie and he was honored by the 
United States Steel Corp. when the 
McDonald Works at McDonald, O., 
was named after him 


Levi Rasco, 82, inventor of sev- 
erel patents used by Whitin Ma 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and 


for 50 years foreman of the plant, 


died July 11. 


Ernest A. Konzelman, former pres 
ident of the Buffalo engineering and 


contracting firm bearing his name, 
died last week in Pittsburgh. He 
relinquished the operation of the 


company a year ago Burial was at 


Buffalo. 
Franklin H. Coney, 72, a leading 
structural consulting engineer, of Chi 


cago, died July 10 Mr. Coney spe 

cialized in concrete and _ steel con- 

struction. He collaborated in the 

building of a number of theaters and 

office buildings in the Chicago loop. 
amame 

Herman Dreses, 76, who retired 
seven years ago as head of the Dreses 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, which 
he founded in 1896, died in Soest, 
Germany, July 8. Before organizing 
his own company he was chief engi- 
neer for the Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

Harry  S. “Vrooman, 66, widely 
known in the foundry industry and 
among foundry supply interests, died 
recently. For about 33 years Mr. 
Vrooman had_ represented various 
foundry supply companies, in Chi- 
cago, but in recent years had spe- 
cialized in the sale and distribution 
of molding sands there. Mr. Vroo- 
man was a native of Indianapolis, but 
at 17 located in Bloomington, II1., 
where following the occupation of 
his father, he was employed as a 
molder by Bloomington Stove Co. for 
about ten years. He removed to Chi- 
cago more than 30 years ago and 
joined the sales organization of Gar- 
den City Sand Co., with which com- 
pany he was connected for a num- 
ber of years. 

O O ODO 

Frank P. Botsford, assistant ore 
mine manager in Minnesota for 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, 
died in Hibbing, Minn., July 4. 
Burial was at Houghton, Mich. He 
was born in L’Anse, Mich., in 1878 
and graduated in 1900 from Michi- 
gan College of Mines, now Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology. 
He entered the employ of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., in 1901 as engineer 
on the eastern Mesabi range. 


National Steel Earns $6.07 


The 1929 report of the National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, delayed on 
account of the formation of the cor- 
poration through 
Weirton Steel Co., Grand Lakes Steel 
Corp. and certain portions of the 
Hanna interests of Cleveland, shows 
net earnings for all companies in 
1929 of $12,.573,683.20 after all 


merger of the 


charges for depreciation and deple- 
tion, interest, taxes, ete. equivalent 
to $6.07 per share on the 2,072,- 
000 shares issued or to be issued 
under the organization plan. This 
does not include any earnings from 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


Aluminum used in aircraft engines 
amounts to 50 to 60 per cent of the 
total engine weight. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


ARBISON-WALKER RE 
FRACTORIES  CO., Pitts 
burgh, has purchased prope! 
ties in Clearfield county, Va.. 

of United States Refractories Corp., 
Mt. Union, Pa. This property will 
give Harbison-Walker an increase in 
annual capacity of about 12,000,000 
first quality fire brick. The purchase 
is in addition to other improvement 
work planned to be started shortly. 
Extensive improvements have been 
carried on during the past several 
years, a major portion being the con- 
struction of tunned kilns for burning 
fire brick. New plant facilities in 
1929 involved $1,483,071. 

Higley Machine Co., South No 
walk, Conn., manufacturer of metal 
sawing machines has moved its gen- 
eral offices to 52 Vesey street, New 
York. 

oad 

Union Steel Products Co., Adrian, 
Mich., George E. Dean _ president 
has taken over the Roberts Portable 
Oven Co., Chicago, and will move its 
production to the plant at Adrian. 


Patterson Tool & Supply Co., Day- 
ton, O., has elected William Blake 
Patterson its president and treasurer, 
F. S. Patterson vice president, and 
M. L. Patterson secretary. 

Prest-O-Lite Co. Ine., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has 
opened a plant at Casper, Wyo., for 
the manufacture and distribution of 
dissolved acetylene. 

O oO UO 

Fuller Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa., 
manufacturer of pulverized coal fir- 
ing equipment and water-cooled fur- 
nace walls, has opened a sales office 
in the Candler building, Atlanta, 
Ga., in charge of J. McC. Hill. 

os oe 

Murray Tool & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, Okla., has moved its sales of- 
fice, at Tulsa from 222 East Brady 
street to the Philtower building. 
Claude M. Murray is vice president 
and general manager. 


Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
has combined its sales office and serv- 
ice station at Atlanta, Ga., and has 
housed it in a new building at 14-20 
Alexander street N. W. Personnel of 
the office will be unchanged. 


Ajax Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has awarded a contract to Oklahoma 
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Contracting Co. for laying and weld 
ing its 10-inch oil line from Glen 
Pool, Okla., to St. Oxweld 
Acetylene Co., New York, will fu 
nish welding equipment. 


Louis. 


Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., 
Detroit, C. H. Hobbs president, is 
celebrating the thirtieth anniversary 
of its founding. 

Corporate Steel Products Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., which controls West 
ern Steel Products, Winnipeg, Man., 
with seven factories in western 
Canada, has bought the roofing 
sheet metal business of Heather & 
Little, Toronto. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, has received an order for 
graders and road machinery from 
the highway department of North 
Carolina, and for four tractors from 
New York City for street and road 
construction. 


Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Dal- 
las, Tex., has opened a sales office 
at 15 Park Row, New York, in 
charge of George E. Gude Jr. Ex- 
port sales and domestic sales for 
eastern territory will be under su 
pervision of this office. 


4 rm 


Caldwell Foundry & Machine Cwo., 
Birmingham, Ala., has added $50,000 
to its life insurance coverage of em- 
ployes, making a total now of $150,- 
000. The policies are written by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
insurance is co-operative, employe: 
and employes sharing the cost. 

OOO 

Majestic Household Utilities Corp.. 
Chicago, has nearly completed in- 
stallation of equipment totaling 
about $1,000,000 at its new reffiger- 
ator plant in Chicago. While some 
of the refrigerators have been manu- 
factured, mass output will not be un- 
der way until about Aug. 1. 

rm | mJ 


Continental Can Co., New York, 
has established southern sales head- 
quarters at New Orleans, in charge 


of J. F. Fenn, division sales man- 
ager. J. M. Porter, formerly with 
U. S. Can Co., Albany, Ga., re- 


cently absorbed by Continental Can 
Co., becomes district manager with 
New Orleans headquarters. 


Fuerst-Friedman Co., of Cleveland, 


dealer in electric power machinery, 
has been mude distributor for Diehl 
Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J., elec- 
trical division of the Singer Mfg. 
Co. Addition of this line of motors 
enlarges the range of requirements 
the company can supply in power 
units. 
] 


Phillips Petroleum Co., of Bar 
tlesville, Okla., has placed an order 
with Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y 
for eleven 200-horsepower engine 
compressors, direct connected type, 
for installation at its Hobbs, N. Mex., 
plant now under construction. It re 
cently ordered 21 similar units for 
its Pampa, Tex., plant. 

Williams Bros. Foundry, Elkhart, 
Ind., has bought the Stanley Found- 
ry Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and will 
operate it as a branch to supply 
brass and aluminum castings to cus- 
tomers in the Michigan area. The 
Elkhart foundry specializes in music- 
al instrument parts and the Grand 
Rapids branch will be devoted to 
building and furniture hardware. 

i ae 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has been awarded a 
contract for electrical equipment for 
power development at Chats Falls, 
Ont., on the Ottawa river, on which 
work has been proceeding for some 
time. The development is being un 
dertaken jointly by the Ontario hy- 
droelectric power commission and a 
private Montreal company which 
owns the site on the Quebec side of 
the river. 


co 


Cities Service Gas Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., has let a contract to Cooper- 
Bessemer Co., Mt. Vernon, O., foi 
enlargement of pump stations on its 
Panhandle Texas-Kansas City line, 
including new stations at Drumright 
and Blackwell, Okla. Equipment or- 
dered consisted of twenty-four 1000- 
horsepower direct connected engine 
compressor units and four 190-horse- 
power generating units as auxiliary 
equipment. 


Burke Stoker & Mfg. Co., 917 West 
Nineteenth street, Chicago, recently 
incorporated with $100,000 capital, 
has taken over the entire stoker 
business of the Burke Engineering 
Co., Holland, Mich., and continues 
its manufacture at the Chicago plant. 
Emil W. Ritter is president and sales 
engineer, Samuel L. Arson vice pres- 
ident in charge of installation, John 
‘ennema secretary and counsel, and 
Thomas Olinger treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. The company manu- 
factures furnaces, traveling chain 
grates and underfeed_ stokers for 
plants up to 600 horsepower 

Stover Signal Engineering Co., 252 
Milwaukee Milwaukee, has 
changed its corporate title to Instant 


street, 
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Originally the concern 
manufactured automobile — signals, 
tail-light and_ stop-light combina- 
tions, but since moving to Milwaukee 
it specializes in the manufacture ot 
metal household specialties and met- 
al stampings. T. B. Inglis is secre- 


Freeze Corp. 


tary. 
a iS 
Trackson Co., division of the 
George H. Smith Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, has started production in 
its new plant at Chase and Holt ave- 
nues, and a force of more than 100 
is at work. Furnaces and other 
equipment for the heat treating de- 
partment is being installed and full 
operations will be under way before 
the end of July. The division manu- 
factures crawler attachments’ for 
tractors and makes a variety of trac- 
tor implements for the construction 
industry. Walter H. Stiemke is vice 
president and general manager. 
O O OU 
Harnischfeger Corp. of Canada 
Lid., recently established with head- 
quarters at Ottawa, Ont., has opened 
an office at 504 Dominion Square 
building, Montreal, Que., with L. P. 
Deephouse district manager. It is 
the Canadian distributor for the line 
of overhead traveling cranes, hoists 
and excavating equipment manutac- 
tured by the Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee. 
i 5 a Ea 
Westinghouse Electric Internation- 
al Co. has joined a Spanish financial 
and industrial group in forming the 
Constructora Nacional Maquinaria 
Electrica. Westinghouse Internation- 
al is a subsidiary of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The new company is capitalized 
at 12,000,000 pesetas ($2,300,000) to 
manufacture electric generators, mo- 
tors, transformers and _ other elec- 
trical apparatus in Spain. It will 
collaborate with the Westinghouse 
International and Le Materiel Elec- 
trique S-W, the French company 
formed recently by Schneider-Creusot 
and Westinghouse interests. These 
arrangements provide the 
company engineering, manufacturing 
and research information, and. ex- 
clusive patent Spain 
Seventy-five per cent of its stock has 
been subscribed by a Spanish group 
and the remainder of its French and 
American associated companies 


Spanish 


rights for 


Rolling Mill Prominent in 
Expansions Announced 


Steel producers show their dis 
position to recognize in present con- 
ditions the most advantageous time 
for starting plant improvements in 
anticipation of increased demands 
upon business recovery. 

Among authorized extensions is 
the American Rolling Mill Co. ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for im- 


1930 
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provements at its Ashland, Ky.. 
plant, to be begun at once in addi- 
tion to the regular appropriation for 
the year 1930 of $1,000,000. Gran 
ite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., 
will spend about $500,000 largely 
for furnaces of new design for its 
rolling mill. A structural steel 
steam generator will be completed 
for the producing department in 
the fall. Michigan Steel Corp., 
Ecorse, Mich., will rush work on 
the superstructures of new roughing 
and pickling buildings in its plan 
to increase capacity 30 per cent. 

Ajax Steel Tube Corp., formerly 
Wheeling Tube Co:,; Wheeling, 
W. Va., now completing a seamless 
tube plant, has increased capital- 
ization from $200,000 to $250,000 
and changed its name to Ajax Steel 
Tube Corp. Otis Steel Co., Cleve 
land, has announced expansion to 
include a continuous rolling mill, 
extension to blooming mill, three 
additional furnaces and six stands 
of mills. 

Reports say a group of Vancouver, 
B. C., men and Detroit capitalists 
will take over the Coast tange 
Steel Co., Vancouver, and with 
nominal capitalization of $23,000,- 
000, steel producing capacity will 
be established. Prominent also 
among rumors is the reported Spang. 
Chalfant & Co. proposal to erect a 
$2,000,000 electric-weld pipe plant 
at Ambridge, Pa. 


New York Shape Awards 
Below 1929, Above 1928 


Structural steel awards in the first 
half year in the New York metropoli- 
tan area were below the comparable 
period of 1929 but ahead of 1928, 
according to the New York structural 
steel board of trade. Engineering 
projects and subways are not in- 
cluded in the following comparison: 


1930 1920 1928 
Month Tons Tons Tons 
Tan. 34,951 27,626 30,204 
Feb. 38,535 24,609 1.850 
March 28,943 72,003 32,299 
April 26,726 37,54 28,214 
May 58,431 34.57 16.002 
June 19,943 17,299 38,600 
Total (6 mos.) 237,529 243,655 200,169 


Overhead Crane Shipments 


in June Show Decrease 


June shipments of overhead cranes 
were reported at 92 units with a 
tonnage capacity of 143414 and a 
value of $956,366.85, aecording to 
compliations of the Electric Over 
head Crane institute. This represent- 
ed a decrease in number and ton- 
nage but an increase in value on 
May shipments which were 100, 
with tonnage capacity of 150814 and 
valued at $879,942.31. 

New orders for June were about 


even with May, 71 for the former 
and 72 for the latter. Tonnage ¢ca- 
pacities were identical for the two 
months at 1239. Valuation of new 
bookings in June was $740,866.70, 


somewhat over the May figure of 
$595,855. 

Unfilled orders were fewer on 
July 1 than on June 1, 237 com- 
pared with 263. Tonnage capacities 
of these orders were 5729 for July 
1 and 5754 for June 1. Correspond- 
ing values were $3,249,264.03 and 
$3,490,074.18. 


Steel Bookings Drop Small 


Unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corp. declined 2 per cent in 
June, the smallest loss in three 
months. Tonnage on the books June 
10 at 3,968,064 tons is the least since 
the close of September, 1929, as 


shown: 
Change, 
Change, per 
Date Total tonnage cent 
1929 
Jan. 31 4,109,487 132,775-4 3.34+- 
Feb. 28 4,144,341 34,854-4 0.84+ 
Mar. 31 $410,718 266,377+ 5.704 
April 30 1,427,763 17,045-4 0.38+ 
May 31 1,304,167 123,596 2.88— 
June 30 4,256,910 47,257 1.10— 
July 31 4,088,177 168,733 3.90— 
Aug. 31 3,658,211 429,966 10.50— 


Sept. 30 3,902,581 244,370-4 6.68 +- 
Oct. 31 1,086,562 183,981-+4 4.71-+- 
Nov. 30 4,125,345 38,783+ 0.95-4 
Dec. 31 1,417,193 291,848-+ 7.744 
1930 

Jan. 31 1,468,710 51,517-4 1.20-+4 
Feb, 28 1,479,748 11,038+ 0.254 
Mar. 31 $1,570,653 90,9054 2.03-4 
April 30 1,354,220 216,433 4.73 
May 31 1,059,227 294,993 6.78 


Tune 36 


3,968,064 91,163 2.24 


Machine Tools at Low Levels 


Index of net orders for machine 
tools fell to 121.4 in June compared 
with 135.1 in May. Total 3-month 
average of gross orders, according to 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, Cincinnati, shrank to the 


lowest level since December, 1927: 


Index *Index *Index 





1929 A B S *Total 
June 315.6 308.4 315.2 
July 296.2 284.6 294.8 
Aue: . 284.2 279.7 286.1 
Se pt 268.5 258.6 265.8 
Oct. ..... 296.4 263.0 287.0 
Nov 250.8 235.7 247.2 
Dec. 224.0 212.7 222.1 
1930 
Jan 73.8 171.9 226.8 175.4 
Keb. . 170.3 169.1 213.6 172.6 
March 172.8 184.0 219.7 177.8 
April 167.6 197.7 214.4 176.8 
May 155.2 191.2 195.3 165.1 
June 137.6 171.6 169.4 146.7 
Note Index A, base over $50,000; 


Index B, base $10,000 to $50,000; 
Index C, base less than $10,000. 
jase: average shipments for years 
1922-23-24. Totals: The total of all 
reports is not an average of A, B 
and C, but the sum of each item in 
percentage of the total base 











MIRRORS of MOTORDO 


DETROIT 


ULY has been written off as a 
total loss by the automobile in 
manufacturers 


dustry. Those 


not down for a _ tftortnight o1 
longer for so-called vacations have 
curtailed drastically, and 
is as low, although less gloomy on 
the long pull, as at the depths of 
last fall. 

This month’s production will be 
the poorest since January, and may 
easily slump below the 275,507 pas- 
senger cars and trucks assembled in 
the United States in that month. 
Compared with an estimated 340,000 
to 350,000 unis for June, current 
output shows a decline of about 30 
per cent; from the 500,840 units of 
last July it is a shrinkage of 50 per 


sentiment 


cent. 

Less steel and fewer parts are be- 
ing shipped into the Detroit area 
than since last November and De- 
cember. To unearth comparably low 
salary and wage payments requires 
a search as far back as the closing 
months of 1917. 

This is all the bad news, at once. 


August Certain To Better 
July; Hope for September 


August is certain to show some 
improvement, if for no other reason 
than the fact most plants partially 
idle this month will have resumed. 
Dealers’ stocks, now no more than 
normal, should be further reduced 
by retail sales, and where these 
stocks are replenished by shipments 
from factory stocks, an equally bene 
ficial diminution of new ears will 
have been accomplished. 

Detroit is not sure of it, but it 
hears many forecasts from the out- 
side of a moderate upturn in gen- 
eral business conditions in the early 
fall, and so is hopeful that August 
improvement will carry over into 
September. Thus, while painting 
July as black as_ possible, Detroit 
is equally as hopeful of some bette 


99 


om 


ment bhbetwe 1 Aug 1 and Sept ° 
® 

On aceount of vacations, daily pro- 

duction rates are meaningless. In- 


dividual conditions vary so greatly 
it can only be said that July at this 
point rates as a 250,000-275,000 car 
month, almost a third below June 
and about half of last July, when 
production was definitely on_ the 
slide. 

Ford closed Friday night, July 11, 
not to turn a wheel except for plant 
rearrangement until Monday, July 
28. Requisitions for steel are antici- 
pating only ten days ahead, when 
work is resumed, and are based upon 
a daily rate of 7000. This was ap- 
proximately the daily rate, with two 
shifts, when the plant went down 
Friday and compares with a peak of 
9500 attained in May. 

It is regarded as a harbinger of 
fair business, at least, that Ford will 
take in 2000 four-speed truck trans- 
missions a day, from the Muncie 
Products Co., Muncie, Ind., begin- 
ning late this month. The two Ford 
blast furnaces and most of the ten 
open hearths are operating through 
the shutdown to accumulate stock. 

It is again reported that Ford pro- 
poses to erect an open-hearth steel 
plant at Buffalo to melt scrap from 
his ecar-junking operation. The semi- 
finished steel would be shipped to 
Detroit. 


Ford To Stamp Radiator 
Shells from Sheets 


An important change in the Ford 
is a switch from. sheets to. cold- 
rolled strip as the basis for the so- 
called rustless radiator shells. Here- 
tofore the shell has been stamped 
from a sheet, with headlights and 
other bright stamped from 
the scrap in the center. 

Now strip. steel, of the nickel- 
chrome classification, 5 13/16-inch 
wide and 0.025-inch 


parts 


thick, will be 


used The result will be a slight 
change in the appearance of the 
shell at the top, but noteworthy 
economies in production. The Motor 
Products Corp., Detroit, is manufac- 
turing a portion of the Ford require- 
ments. 

Other mechanical changes include 
a simplification of the four-wheel 
mechanical brakes and new 
for part of the transmission. 


design 


Chevrolet Switching from 
Disk to Wire Wheels 


Chevrolet, which is operating on 
the basis of 60,000 units in July, 
compared with 80,000 in June and 
110,000 in May, is discarding disk 
wheels. As fast as the changeover 
can be accomplished, wire wheels 
will become standard. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp. will 
make about one-half of Chevrolet’s 
requirements at the start. The other 
half has been distributed among vari 
ous makers but will be recalled so 
soon as the Chevrolet gear and axle 
division in Detroit can be equipped 
to handle it. 

Kelsey-Hayes, which is also manu 
facturing a large percentage of Ford 
wheels, recently purchased the Jax- 
on Steel Products Co., Jackson, 
Mich., from General Motors, which 
in turn gave back a five-year con 
tract for all General Motors rims. 

Dies for the new model Chevrolet 
already are being made, and it is 
reported that unless retail sales pick 
up the 1931 line will be brought out 
before the January shows. 

Believe it or not, but there is one 
rumor that Chevrolet will attempt to 
eclipse Ford and all other adjacent 
competition with a frontwheel drive 
next year. There is authority fo 
the observation that it would cost 
little, if any, more than the present 
conventional drive. 


ca 


Chrysler is announcing its new 
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eights, one of which is understood 
to be priced at about $1500 and the 
other, replacing the Imperial, at 
about $2500. The small Chrysler six, 
selling at $800, and the “70,” also a 
six, round out the line for this year. 

Because of the bulging radiator 
and long, vertical radiator lines, the 
new Chryslers, head on, are. said 
greatly to resemble the Cord. In 
fact, to refer to the new models as 
“Baby Cords” is the quickest and 
surest way to lose caste with the 
Chrysler organization. 

Incidentally, the Cord appears to 
be setting a fashion in design, 
much as LaSalle did several years 
azo. 

The new Chryslers have no visors 
The de luxe model have V-wind 
shields. This year, it is said, there 
will be no frontwheel drive on Chrys 
lers, but experimental work will con- 
tinue. 

For July, Chrysler has 8 working 
days scheduled. Apparently, suffi- 
cient of the new jobs to stock deal- 
ers have been made, and material re- 
quirements for July are disappoint 
ing The DeSoto, Dodge and Ply 
mouth divisions are not averaging 
over 2 days a week now, due to 
staggered vacations. 


New Models Brighten 
Picture of Slack Production 


Buick’s new straight eights are 
scheduled to be announced probably 
next week. There are fewer changes 
in the bodies than in the chassis, 
due of course, to the shift from a 
six to an eight. The recent factory 
rate has been close to 1000 a day, 
but with dealers well stocked a re- 
duction is probable. 


The rumor persists that General 
Motors will not thrust a low-priced 
Buick straight eight into competition 
with the Oakland V eight, nor a 
higher-priced Buick straight eight 
against the Viking V eight. 

Reo’s first eight, expected in Sep- 
tember, will be a large car, with a 
wheelbase of about 135 inches, and 
may supplement instead of displace 
the sixes. The new Packard stand- 
ard will be little changed, it is said, 
except in the manifolding, to give 
greater acceleration. The competi- 
tion of the Cadillac V sixteen may 
cause Lincoln to do something radi- 
cal for 1931. 


rs 


Hudson-Essex, now completing its 
two-week shutdown, continues an 
enigma. Judging by its past per- 
formance when its models did not 
“take,” it is due for a shift in mod- 
els. It is generally expected in De- 
troit that changes will be made, but 
officials are quoted as saying they do 
not know how to make a better cat 
for the money. 

Studebaker’s new gearshift, retain 
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ing sliding gears for low and re- 
verse but helical gears for second 
and third speeds forward, is a de- 
velopment which Studebaker for sev 
eral years has been perfecting and 
only at the last minute last yea 
withdrew from introduction then 

Reo has been stressing its “silent 
second” for several years and has 
been making this type of transmis 
sion for Pierce-Arrow, which Stude 
baker now owns. 

Cadillae-La Salle believes the _ best 
of material is wasted on an owne! 
if not properly lubricated. Hence it 
is offering to provide lubricants and 
labor for 12,000 miles or 12 months, 
whichever is completed first, fo 
$175 for the Cadillac sixteen, $130 
for Cadillac eight and $110 for La 
Salle eight 


Vacations Rule in July 
and Steel Tonnages Shrink 


Ford, as previously noted, is en- 
tirely down July 11-28. Chevrolet is 
on a 3-day week in most divisions. 
Hudson-Essex is just completing its 
shutdown. Willys-Overland, which a 
month ago was at 600 a day, has 
sealed down to 2000 a month. 

Graham, Oakland-Pontiae, Packard, 
and Timken Axle will be down July 
18-Aug. 4. Motor Products is down 
July 11-28, General Motors truck at 
Pontiac is closing July 25-Aug. 4. 
Midland Steel Products is down July 
12-28, and Auto Specialties July 3-20. 

Practically all other automobile 
parts manufacturers also are closing 
for ten days to two weeks in July. 
Hupp Motor will be out of production 
the first two weeks of August. 

In substantially every case these 
large consumers of steel are not tak- 
ing in any materials during their 
shutdowns, depressing July to the 
lowest tonnage month since the end 
of 1929. 

In Detroit today can be sensed a 
numb feeling, quite similar to that 
which blanketed the district after 
the stock market collapse last fall 
but not quite so hopeless as_ then 
because it is believed the worst is 
now passing. 

It is apparent that automobile pro 
duction has been fully deflated, as 
have dealers’ stocks, and that tech 
nically the industry has righted it 
self. Labor has been deflated, in a 
few cases by outright reductions in 
hourly rates but generally through a 
diminution of hours worked. 

Surplus executives were hurriedly 
jettisoned last fall and early this 
year, but now the clerical staffs are 
being deflated. As noted several 
weeks ago, Many companies are not 
working their staffs Saturday morn- 
ings, nor are they paying them for 
the half day. Chrysler has notified 
all salaried employes that hereafter 
salaries will be 90 per cent of the 


former rate which employes received 

Brokers in Detroit are reported to 
have closed out more accounts in 
the past two weeks than at the time 
of the big break in Wall Street last 
fall. Many do not believe motor 
stocks have yet touched bottom. The 
advice bandied about is to wait until 
stocks get within their 1927 range, 
then accumulate. 

In the face of the sharpest retail 
competition in years and the com- 
pulsion to bring costs down to a 
minimum, the automotive industry is 
maintaining quality. With few ex- 
ceptions, the design of new models 
materializes the vision of the engi- 
neer and the stylist, with only oc- 
casional references to the purchasing 
department on the matter of cost. 

The idea of economy has per- 
meated through body design more 
than chassis layout. In at least one 
body plant an effort is being made to 
continue current parts into the new 
models to save replacing costly dies. 

The quality of steel being specified 
differs little from a year ago. One 
manufacturer has studied his scrap 
situation, especially with regard to 
sheets, resulting in slight changes in 
sizes. By increasing the trim slightly, 
for example, sufficient metal remains 
for stamping out small parts. 


® 


Nor is there any talk of mergers, 
despite the pressure of overhead. 
The gyrations of Dodge, first to New 
York bankers and then to Chrysler, 
with varying fortunes meanwhile, 
have had a Salutary effect. 

Out of every four automobiles sold 
this year, threa have been the prod- 
uct of Ford or General Motors. One 
statistician estimates that seven mak- 
ers, accounting each car as a separate 
make, will do 92 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s business this year. 


United States Owns 80 
Per Cent of World's Autos 


As of Jan. 1 this year 35,127,398 
passenger cars, trucks and _ busses 
were registered throughout the world, 
an increase of 3,092,826 vehicles or 
9 per cent over the beginning of 1929, 
the department of commerce at Wash- 
ington estimates. 

The United States accounts for 26,- 
653,450 of this total. In the United 
States one vehicle is registered for 
every 4.5 persons; in the rest of the 
world one for every 216 persons. In 
total registration, France, England 
and Canada follow the United States 
in the order named. 

Although exports of well and re- 
fining machinery in 1929 established 
a record, those of the first five 
months of 1930 were 22 per cent 
larger than the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 
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EDITORIAL 








Industry Needs More Flexible 
System of Wage Payment 


TEEL’S price composite of iron and steel 
products is down 13 per cent from the aver- 
age of 1926. The bureau of labor’s wage 
composite for the iron and steel industry is 

up 5 per cent from the base year, 1926. With 

part or all of the time and 
their employes 


many plants idle 
earnings of companies and 
seriously impaired, the question may well be 
Is there any merit in the sliding scale 


system of wage payment, applicable to the pres- 


asked: 


ent situation? 

Mutual dependence and co-operation in in- 
dustry imply an equitable distribution of profits. 
In accordance doctrine profits and 
wages should rise and fallin unison. The char- 
acteristic feature of wage rates in the past six 
years has been their stability, independent of 
Capital and 


with this 


fluctuations in prices or profits. 
management have been ‘‘sold’’ on the new idea 
that to maintain wage rates is to provide buy- 
ing power. Good, so long as operations, prices 
and profits were good; but not so good when 
they went into reverse. Industry slumped after 
the buying power of wage earners was main- 
tained at a high level over a long period of years. 
Now that a depression has occurred despite high 
and stable wage rates, the rates must not be 





cut—according to this philosophy—for fear of 
further jeopardizing buying power. 

Work has been apportioned to as many em- 
ployes as possible by part-time operations, but 
this has not reduced unit costs. In 1929 the 
iron and steel price index was down 4.6 per cent 
from 1926, while the wage index was up 5.8 per 
downward until they 
Wage rates, 


cent Prices continued 
now are 12.9 per cent below 1926. 
however, have moved along as though opera- 
tions, prices and profits had not been affected. 


Now Is Not the Time for Change 

Is this right? Is it likely to lead to a favor- 
able reaction sooner than otherwise and thus 
compensate in a measure for a dull period? In 
answer to the first question: No, it is not right 
or logical. It is as unreasonable as it would be 
to try to keep wages down while profits were 
high; it does not go all the way with that spirit 


of mutuality which is supposed to underly all in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

In answer to the second question: 
try has proceeded thus far with the doctrine it 
would be unwise unless the necessity was forced 
upon it to make a change at this time. It would 
not restore normal conditions; it would be a re- 


As indus- 


actionary measure of sweeping and perhaps se- 
rious importance, and the general effect of it 
would be to destroy confidence. 

Difticulties of this kind are not anticipated 
when business is riding on the crest of a wave. 
The lesson, however, has been learned, and the 
hope of the future is that the experience may 
be applied to meeting just such a situation. A 
plan which is inflexible, and does not give or 
take until it breaks entirely under 
pressure is absurd. 


Sliding Scale Plan Is Being Studied 


The sliding scale method of setting 
rates in accordance with price fluctuations is 
receiving more attention in some manufactur- 
ing industries. One of the first questions to 
arise is: Does this mean dealing with a trade 
union? The answer is: No, a company may 
establish a base rate and then determine its cur- 
rent rates from prices, independently of any out- 
side influence, either by itself or in conjunction 
with a committee representing employes. In 
some instances where it has been tried it is re- 
ported to have worked so satisfactorily that em- 
ployes who began as members of trade unions 


economic 


wage 


came to the conclusion that nothing could be 
gained by further payment of union dues. 

The problem is not as difficult as that of es- 
tablishing piece rates. The method is more 
easily understood than that of fixing such rates: 
it has a stronger appeal to the employe. The 
base rate may be varied at intervals of a year 
the scale may be governed to move 
And most 


or longer: 
downward less rapidly than prices. 
important of all, the reason for it justifies it in 
fair minds. The _ steel industry’s experience 
with it in bar iron and sheet and tin plate mills, 
where it influences the wages of 30,000 or more, 
has not been unsatisfactory. 

Unfortunately the present 
tune time to give the sliding scale plan a thor- 
ough trial, but when industry recovers the sub- 
ject should be given careful consideration by 
production of 


is not an oppor- 


executives concerned with the 


bulk commodities. 
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reeting STEEL 


Excerpts from a few of the hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters received after the July 3 issue 


of STEEL had been distributed to subscribers 








Congratulations from a Careful Reader 


“T have had an opportunity of glancing over 
the contents of the first issue of STEEL which 
supersedes the Jron Trade Review. 

“This number presents very interesting ref- 
erences to the progress of the steel industry. 
gives up to date information as to present busi- 
ness conditions surrounding that industry. The 
news articles are interestingly presented, the 
market reports are clear and concise, the ad- 
vertising pages are neat and attractive and the 
construction news covers a wide area. On the 
whole the journal appears to portray a modern 
presentation of conditions surrounding the in- 
dustry and we congratulate you upon a continu- 
ation of the policies and statistical reviews and 
probable trends which have manifested the is- 
sues of the Iron Trade Review. We wish you 
continued success in your work.” 


“A Forward Step in Progress” 


“We consider your action in renaming the 
Iron Trade Review, as well as the stand which 
you are taking as the foremost exponent of 
broadcasting the future possibilities of STEEL, 
as a forward step in the progress of your pub- 
lication.”’ 


Reader 38 Years; Likes New Arrangement 


‘“T have very carefully examined the first issue 
of STEEL and wish to congratulate vou upon its 
new dress and particularly upon the arrange. 
ment. I have read this paper for 38 vears and 
its continual improvement should be a source of 
gratification.” 


Approves Change in Name 


“T want to take this opportunity of congratu- 
lating you on the change in the name of your 
publication to STEEL. This is certainly more in- 
dicative of the activities which you have been 
covering for some years past than your previous 
name. Also I feel that this change is compli- 
mentary to the industry in which I am so largely 
and actively interested.” 


“Experience of Age and Vigor of Youth’’ 


“T have looked over the initial number of 
STEEL very carefully, and can suggest no im- 
provement in text, arrangement for the busy 
reader, or the variety and character of the 
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news, which bear the impress of accuracy so 
essential for the confidence of the industry. 

‘You launch the publication of STEEL with the 
experience of age and the vigor of youth, a happy 
combination, and an augury of abundant success 
in your field of endeavor, for which I add my 
sincere wishes.”’ 


Lauds New Appearance and Progressiveness 


“T wish to congratulate you on the new ap- 
pearance of STEEL and the progressiveness of 
the Penton Publishing Co. which led it to change 
the name as it did.”’ 


Difficult To Improve Excellence 


“You are to be congratulated upon the new 
vision and higher ideals typified in the new form 
and character of Iron Trade Review. The im- 
provement is made more outstanding from the 
fact that Iron Trade Review already was an 
excellent magazine. For it is difficult to im- 
prove excellence. 

“Our company of course is dedicated to the 
development of new uses for steel. Its engineers 
at all times are engaged in studying improve- 
ments in presenting fabricating methods and de- 
vising ways of fabricating new products. 

“We are happy to welcome your magazine as 
co-partner in the advancement of STEEL.”’ 


Favorably Impressed 


“In looking through STEEL, the writer was 
very much attracted to the new format used 
throughout. The new arrangement of heads 
gives a much more attractive appearance and 
creates the desire to read further into the story. 

‘Personally, the writer does not object to the 
placing of advertising pages amongst the edi- 
torial matter, and was, therefore, favorably im- 
pressed with your new arrangement, in which 
practically every advertising page faces reading 
matter.”’ 


‘A Tribute to Progressiveness”’ 


“Doubtless you have received numerous let- 
ters complimenting you and your staff on the 
excellent appearance of and the useful informa- 
tion in the booklet recently issued, entitled 
Steel—RBasic to Industry.”’ 

“The changes in the name and nature of your 
magazine make most appropriate the publication 
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of much statistical information in the way 
chosen by yourselves. 

“Typographically the job is a tribute to the 
progressiveness of those who were responsible 
for the publication of the old Jron Trade Review. 
Its successor, STEEL, has a most attractive ap- 
pearance, and satisfactorily meets the demands 
modern art has made on the printing industry. 
Candidly, I am not sure yet that I favor the 
admixture of advertising matter among the 
pages of reading matter, although I realize that 
this procedure is one being followed now by the 
great majority of publications. The plan proba- 
bly is advantageous in most cases to the adver- 
tisers, but somewhat disadvantageous to the 
readers. Deciding the question from a broad 
standpoint probably is difficult, and I realize that 
a publication such as yours must give a great 
deal of consideration to the preferences of the 
advertisers, who must pay the freight in the last 
analysis.”’ 


Protests Against Ads in Editorial Section 


“As a subscriber to your magazine STEEL, and 
a constant reader for many years, the signer (to- 
gether with the other officers of our company) 
desires to protest against your new plan of in- 
serting advertising pages in the reading matter. 

“It seems a pity that a busy man need be 
bothered to turn over such advertising pages.”’ 


Gets Real Thrill 


“T want to congratulate you and your asso- 
ciates on your launching of the new name for 
the Iron Trade Review. I got a real thrill out 
of your story and thought your plan of blind 
advertising leading to your final announcement 
was unusually successful.”’ 


Made a Wonderful Improvement 


“Congratulations to all on the advanced step 
you have made in changing Iron Trade Review. 
You certainly made a wonderful improvement 
in the paper, and in changing the name you have 
done something that should have been done a 
long time ago.”’ 


Another Good Word for ‘‘Mirrors”’ 


“We were very much pleased with the change 
you have made in Iron Trade Review and want 
to congratulate you on your new publication 
STEEL. We feel as you do that steel is the com- 
modity to exploit and we believe that your jour- 
nal as now lined up will be of more value to the 


steel and allied industries than the old Jron 
Trade Review. 

“We are glad that you are giving Mirrors of 
Motordom a more prominent position because 
we feel that this is one of the best and most valu- 
able reviews we read. We are also always in- 
terested in your graphs on the business trend 
because they are useful in laying out our pro- 
duction and sales schedules.”’ 


‘“A Compliment to the Industry”’ 


“We compliment you on your foresight and 
aggressiveness in changing the name of the pub- 
lication from Iron Trade Review to STEEL. You 
could have changed it to any one of many other 
names representing industries and articles in 
which your publication has taken an active part. 
Therefore, in choosing the name STEEL, you are 
paying the steel industry a singular compliment. 

“We wish you the same measure of success 
with STEEL as the name of your publication in 
the future, as you have had with the name Jron 
Trade Review for a period of almost a half cen- 
tury.” 


More Interesting to the Busy Man 


“IT wish to compliment you on the improve- 
ment shown by the first issue of STEEL. I have 
taken the Jron Trade Review for years and be- 
lieve you changed the present publication so as 
to make it much more interesting to the busy 
man. With best wishes for the success of 
STEEL.”’ 


‘“Accomplishes Your Objective” 


“T have seen a copy of STEEL and personally 
do not hesitate to compliment you on the general 
improvement of the magazine. I think the 
set-up is a real improvement, by that I mean the 
captions and style of print and particularly the 
digest of the issue’s contents as written up in 
its first pages. The general make-up will truly 
make more interesting reading and, I believe, 
accomplish your objective.”’ 


“More Valuable and Interesting” 


“T have seen the first issue of STEEL and I wish 
to congratulate you and the Penton Publishing 
Co. on the many improvements made in the 
magazine. The entire make-up, including ar- 
rangement of advertising matter, typography, 
has been well thought out and I am sure it will 
make the book very much more valuable and in- 
teresting to its readers.”’ 
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Downward Trend of Business 


Is Less Precipitous 


UDGING from the tendency of various factors 

which reflect the immediate condition of busi- 
ness, industry activity still is slowing down but 
the rate of decline is more moderate. This con- 
clusion is based on indicators of orders, produc- 
tion and prices. 

Machine tool orders were down in June. Un- 
filled bookings of the United States Steel Corp. 
were lower on June 30, but the decline from 
May was smaller than the drops in the three 
previous reports. Output of pig iron and steel 
in June was considerably below that of May. 
Freight car loadings were up slightly in the last 
week of June, but the total for the month was 
well below 1928 and 1929 figures. Quotations 
of steel and iron are lower, but the slope of de- 
cline is not as steep as it was several weeks ago. 

Steel ingot production in June made a new low 
level for the vear. For the fourth consecutive 
month output has been curtailed until the aver- 
age daily production of steel ingots, as estimated 
by the American Iron and Steel institute, has 
reached 137,610 tons. The drop of 11,456 tons 
from the daily average of May represents a de- 
crease of 7.7 for the month. June operations 
were at 68.73 per cent of capacity against 74.45 
for May, 1930, and 100 per cent for June, 1929. 


Predictions of Commentators Tinged 
With Rose and Deep Blue Hues 


Commentators on business conditions have 
presented an interesting array of conjectures 
during the past few days. The Business Week 


turning point has been passed and that busi- 
ness at this moment is on the upgrade. At the 
same time a congressman announced that in- 
dustry must resign itself to a new price level 
“much lower than that which has prevailed dur- 
ing the past decade.’’ Other opinions range all 
the way from unwarranted optimistic outlooks 
to futures tinged with the deepest shade of 
blue. 

At no time in American industrial history has 
a decline of serious proportions continued for 
more than a comparatively brief period without 
at least partially compensating recoveries. Un- 
less some new factor, that has escaped the at- 
tention of everyone, has entered the picture, the 
upturn from the present slump will appear as it 
has in the past, which means it cannot be far 
off. 


Shippers Expect Third-Quarter Volume 
To Be 6.5 Per Cent Below 1929 


One of the most interesting short-range stu- 
dies of the business outlook is the quarterly re- 
port of shippers to the shippers’ regional ad- 
visory boards to the effect that in the third quar- 
ter carload shipments of 29 principal commodi- 
ties will be approximately 6.5 per cent below 
corresponding shipments last year. Just three 
months ago the shippers estimated carload 
freight would be 4.2 per cent under 1929 figures 
in the second quarter. Total freight car load- 
ings in the second quarter actually were 11.3 
per cent under 1929 levels, indicating that the 
estimate was unduly optimistic. The estimate 
of the shippers is always significant because it 
represents the collective opinion of a large num- 
ber of observers, well distributed throughout 
the country. 

Another comprehensive insight into business 
conditions is afforded by the sixth semi-annual 


came out flatfooted with a statement that thesurvey conducted jointly by the National Con- 
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ference of Business Paper Editors and the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc. This report, to 
which editors of 150 industrial, technical, mer- 
chandising and service publications contributed, 
is rather cheerful in tone. 


Business Paper Editors Believe 
Business Better Balanced 


The editors believe the end of the period of 
depression is in sight. They look for improve- 
ment of business sometime between September 
and November. When this comes, business will 
respond readily since inventories of raw mate- 
rial are low and getting lower. 

Continuing, the editors report that employ- 
ment is off as much as 40 per cent in some lines, 
but that in certain industries it is above 1929 
figures. Employment in shipbuilding is 20 per 
cent ahead of last year. 

The generation of electric current, say the 


cause electricity is only produced as consumed. 
Two per cent more electrical energy was gen- 
erated and consumed in the first five months of 
1930 than in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The building situation is behind 1929 in pri- 
vate construction but ahead in public works. 
“Residential contracts are 47 per cent behind 
while contracts for non-residential construction 
are only 8 per cent behind and those for public 
works and utilities are 40 per cent ahead of a 
year ago, with the government program not 
fully in action.’ 

“With the railroads, employment for the first 
four months of 1930 was 4.2 per cent below that 
of 1929. Passenger business was off 8 per cent 
and freight was oft 9.7 per cent.”’ 

According to the report the situation in avia- 
tion is not particularly promising. Em ploy- 
ment is off 60 per cent, as is production, and 
stocks of planes are “disturbingly large.’’ On 
the other hand, motor bus transportation is ex- 











































































































editors, is an excellent indicator of business be- panding. Employment is up 5 per cent. 
- 
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_ 1924 | 1925 


Millions of Dollars 


$69,173,825 
62,271,584 
103,577,561 


94,204,113 


May, 19380 
April, 1930 
May, 1929 
April, 1929 


Earnings of Class | Railroads In May 
Show Slight Improvement 


Karnings of 172 Class I railroads, as compiled 
by the bureau of railway economics, rose 10 per 
cent in May. Earnings for May are reported at 
$69,173,825 as against $62,271,584 for April. In 
spite of this rise, May earnings are 33.2 per cent 
below the $103,577,561 of May, 1929, and repre- 
sent a return of 3.78 per cent on the property 
investment compared with 5.79 per cent a year 
ago. 

For the first 5 months of 1930 net operating 
income amounted to $307,659,543 which was at 
the annual rate of 3.68 per cent on the roads’ 
property investment compared to $457,017,242 
or 5.58 per cent for the corresponding period in 


1929. 
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Freight Car Loadings Increase 
in Last Week of June 


According to the report of the American Rail- 
way association, freight car loadings for the 
week ending June 28 were up almost 16,000 cars 
from the record of the previous week. While 
the total, 936,848, is the second best of the year, 
it is the lowest level for the corresponding week 
since 1925. The gain in the week ending June 
28 over the seven-day period ending June 21 was 
about 1.7 per cent and is largely seasonal, since 
car loadings are usually tending upward in June. 
The figures for the last week of June are about 
15 per cent under those of the corresponding 
week last year and 6.5 per cent below the com- 
parable figures for 1928. Shippers expect third- 
quarter business to be 6.5 per cent below 1929 
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Unfilled Orders of U. S. Steel Decline 
But Drop Is More Moderate 


For the fourth consecutive month unfilled or- 
ders of the United States Steel Corp. have de- 
clined. From the year’s high of 4,570,653 tons 
reached in March orders have declined by steps 
to 3,968,064 tons in June, the lowest level of the 
current year. Although this is a decline of 2.25 
per cent from the previous month, orders are 
8.3 per cent above June of 1928 but, on the other 
hand, are 6.8 per cent below 1929. The decrease 
of 91,163 tons for the month compares favorably 
with the decrease of 294,993 tons for May and 
216,433 tons for April. As inferred in last 
month’s column large pipe and structural steel 
orders may have been an important factor in re- 
tarding the fall of orders. 
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Composite of Steel and Iron Prices 
Dips Slightly 


STEEL’S composite of 14 steel and iron quota- 
tions dropped only 2 cents in the second week of 
July, due to the weakness of pig iron prices. 
While a United States congressman last week 
predicted that average prices for steel will go to 
a ‘‘new price level much lower than that which 
has prevailed during the past decade”’ and men- 
tioned 1913 quotations as possible depths to 
which the market may sink, the current opinion 
among well informed authorities is that prices 
are dragging bottom now. The curve of 
STEEL’S composite is flattening out and the down- 
ward swing has continued as long as the aver- 
age decline in past experience suggesting that 
the turning point may be near at hand. 
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June Report on Machine Tool Orders 
Hints Turning Point Is Near 


Machine tool orders, as 
three months’ moving average 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
again dropped in June. However, encourage- 
ment is afforded by the fact that orders for 
class A and C companies (whose average ship- 
ments for 1922-24 were more than $50,000 
and less than $10,000, respectively) showed ac- 
tual increases. These gains were cancelled 
by the drop in class B ($10,000 to $50,000). 


indicated by the 
index of the 
association, 





Spread Between Steel and Basic Iron 
Prices Likely To Diminish 


With the quotations of soft steel bars stand- 


ing at 1.70c, Pittsburgh, or $34 per ton and 
basic foundry iron at valley furnace holding 
to its familiar level ot $18.50, the curves of 


these two representative commodities are like- 
ly to converge again when the monthly aver- 
ages for July become available. The bar price 
has remained at 1.70c during the first half of 
July and its position until the end of the month 
at that level is not certain. Weakness still 





The gains in A and C may forecast improve- prevails and the future still is uncertain. It is 
ment in July, and seem to indicate that orders likely that market behavior of the next few 
are near bottom. weeks will have unusual significance. 
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This Postgraduate Course in 
METAL PROGRESS f 
Costs You Nothing e 


OWHERE ELSE are you offered as great an oppor- 
N tunity to study the latest developments in metal 
progress. The most noted experts in the production, 
selection, fabrication, inspection, treatment, welding and 
application of metals will discuss your problems with 
you. And you can attend, without any cost, the technical 
and practical sessions during which they will describe 
all the new methods, processes and research findings. Your 
practical laboratory will be the exhibits of hundreds of 
manufacturers which will include the latest equipment and 


practically every metal working process in actual operation. 


NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS 


and 


NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION 


STEVENS HOTEL 
CHICAGO 
SEPTEMBER 22-23 -24-25-26 


Without question, these are the most important educational 
events in the world of metals. Together, they comprise 
the greatest annual postgraduate course in metal progress. 
And they cost you nothing. Don’t miss them. Make your 


plans NOW to attend. 
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SURFACE hardening of steel parts 

by means of cyanide, an age-old 
process, still is used widely to 
produce an intensely hard case on 
gears, worms, rings, etc. The ac- 
companying article, the first of three, 
traces the development of cyanid- 
ing from the time of the alchemist 
to the present - day continuous 
cyaniding furnace. Part | describes 
the history of cyanide, properties 
and advantages of various grades, 
and the mechanism of the hardening 
process. Part II will discuss brittle- 
ness of cyanided work, cyaniding 
gears and wire, and some advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the 
treatment. Part Ill will deal with 
furnaces and pots for cyaniding, 
the aerocase method, fume preven- 
tion, cyanide poisoning and testing 
cyanide baths. Parts II and III will 
appear in early issues of STEEL. 
The author, E. F. Davis, is metal- 
lurgist, Warner Gear Co., Muncie, 


Ind. 
eo 
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Hardening Steel Commercially by 
Cyaniding Process 


BY E. F. DAVIS 
Metallurgist, Warner Gear Co. 


Part | 


YANIDES for surface hardening are by no 
C means new and their use as means of im- 
parting intensive hardness to wrought iron 
has been known for at least 250 years. A 
product originally from the cauldron of the 
alchemist, cyanide no doubt was discovered in 
crystals formed from potions obtained by heat- 
ing animal refuse with potash or wood ashes. 
The substance so obtained was a mixture of 
potassium carbonate and potassium cyanide. 
But due to the iron pots used in heating, ferro- 
cyanide of potash was usually the ultimate 
product. Nearly all of the earlier treatises on 
chemistry mention hides, hoofs, blood, horn, ma- 
nure and leather together with iron filings as 
the source of potassium ferrocyanide. 
Previous to 1890 ferrocyanide was used al- 
most exclusively for surface hardening. It was 
not performed in a molten bath as at present but 
the operation done by blacksmiths in a forge by 
heating up the steel, sprinkling on the ferro- 
cyanide powder, reheating in the forge again 
and quenching in water. During the period 
when the bicycle industry was at its zenith po- 
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Photomicrographs showing case depths in steel specimens cyanided for 


tassium cyanide appeared on_ the 
market as a more effective and less 
expensive substitute for ferrocyanide 
powder. 

Until 1914 potassium cyanide was 
the salt used for surface hardening. 
The war, which excluded the impor- 
tation of potash salts from Germany, 
developed the domestic manufacture 
of sodium cyanide. The economy of 
this substitution was apparent imme- 
diately. Neither potassium nor svo- 
dium enter into the carburizing re- 
action but a compound of carbon and 
nitrogen known as cyanogen, (CN) 
does. Potassium has an_ atomic 
weight of 39.1 and sodium of 23 or 
about one third lighter than potas- 
sium. One pound of potassium there- 
fore would not contain as much 
cyanogen as 1 pound of sodium cyan- 
ide. 


Sodium Salt Stronger 


One hundred pounds of sodium 
cyanide contain approximately 53 
pounds of cyanogen, whereas. the 
same weight of potassium cyanide 
contains only about 39 pounds of 
cyanogen. Thus a 75 per cent so- 
dium cyanide would equal a 98 per 
cent potassium cyanide. For that 
reason potassium cyanide, in spite of 
its lower melting point, has never re- 
attained the pre-eminence it once 
held as a salt for heat treating. 


The term “cyanide” as used in in- 


dustry refers to a commercial qual- 
ity of sodium cyanide designated in 
accordance to the percentage 


of so- 
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dium cyanide it contains. The four 
most common grades are: 


Sodium cya- 


Grade nide, per cent 
FRoasanbaSunebeea ° 96-98 
Ba!’ acuankeusssucesustnusawabes ; . 74-76 
ee Ravkcornchioans = Secieak 45 
TE ssssencn : sa rere 30 


Grade 1 represents the highest 
quality used for heat treating pur- 








Effect of Temperature on 


Depth of Case 


Size of Specimens 





Immersion, Temperature, Case depth 

minutes degrees Fahr. inches 
iS a. b aneneas 1,300 0.00025 
Le .. 1,400 0.00135 
15 - ccesuaskpuseacy TOO 0.00175 
RID \ sestases paceman 1,600 0.00320 
_| RaNee eons . 1,300 0.00050 
30. Mevidcasissy eee 0.00250 
30. ahvebasceteu EE 0.00400 
30 Ree 0.00480 
WR sc cussaspauegessacoun GOO 0.00100 
LR .... 1,400 0.00375 
45. -siaaieniies 1,500 0.00500 
ae ; 1,600 0.00600 

easier nse 





poses. The remaining grades may be 
regarded as adulterated cyanide be- 
ing fused with sodium carbonate 
(soda ash) or sodium chloride (com- 


mon salt) or both. Sometimes these 


Time: 46 imino Be 
Case depth: 0.0095 i in. 








th: 0.00050 in: 


varying periods at 1300 degrees Fahr. X100 


Case dept 


diluted mixtures are sold under vart- 
ous trade names as “hardening salts.” 
The cyanides also are sold as Eng- 
lish, French, or American cyanide 
depending on their source. Cyanide 
is made by several processes, but the 
main difference is in the nature of 
the impurities incident to the man- 
ufacture. 

Typical analyses of the different 
grades are as follows: 


GR Al 2° 
L, 2, ; 4, 
per per per per 
cent cent cent cent 
Sodium cyanate.... 0.5 oh Seaban c eReboS 
Sodium carbeanate 2.5 2.5 37.0 30.0 
"*» 


5 18.0 40.0 
45.0 30.0 


Sodium chloride 0.0 22 
Sodium cyanide....97.0 75.0 

The above represents the approxi- 
mate composition offered by one 
manufacturer of sodium cyanide but 
it is fairly average. In addition so- 
dium sulphide, sodium bicarbonate, 
iron oxide and sodium cyanate usual- 
ly are found in nearly all samples 
tested. 


Mixing Not Economical 


It is the practice of some consum- 
ers of cyanide to purchase grade 1 
and add enough salt and soda to ob- 
tain the desired operating mixture. 
At first this may seem an economical 
procedure but careful cost analysis 
will not reveal enough saving to 
really pay for the mixing. The lower 
grade cyanides can be bought at a 
price scarcely covering the cost of 
the salt and soda used and danger 


45 min. ga 
Case depth: 0.003 038 in. - 


periods at 1400 degrees Fahr. X100 
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Photomicrographs showing case depths in steel specimens cyanided for 


always exists of mistakes in pro- 
portioning the different ingredients 
when it is done by workmen in the 
user’s plant. On the other hand, 
manufacturers of cyanide have the 
proper equipment and technical su- 
pervision to fuse the salt in definite 
and uniform proportions. An excep- 
tion to this would be those makers 
who mask the cyanides under dif- 
ferent names and attempt to foist 
them upon the market at exorbitant 
prices. It is usually most econom- 
ical to buy cyanides directly from 
manufacturers and not from_ brok- 
ers and other intermediate sources. 


Advantages of Various Grades 


The cyanide content of an operat- 
ing bath never should be below 15 
per cent sodium cyanide. In the 
writer’s plant cyanide content is held 
between 20 and 30 per cent sodium 
cyanide. Cyanides decompose rapid- 
ly and the decomposition rate is 
highest in the more concentrated or 
pure grades. Grade 3 cyanide does 
not lose its cyanogen strength as 
rapidly as grade 1, the reason for 
which is explained later in this ar- 
ticle. 

Since the above is true, many be- 
lieve it more economical to use 
grade 3 rather than grade 1. How- 
ever, in production hardening’ the 
cyanogen content will reduce itself 
more rapidly than the cyanide bulk 
is reduced by the “drag out” and if 
more 45 per cent cyanide is added 
to raise the sodium cyanide percent- 
age too much bulk is accumulated. 
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Time: 30 min.> #9" 
Case depth: 0.0040 in. 4 


If 96 to 98 per cent cyanide is used 
a smaller amount would be neces- 
sary to raise the cyanide percentage 
Under these conditions grade 3 
cyanide would be economical only in 
the original melt. The operation of 
raising the cyanide content without 
undue increase in bulk is termed 
sweetening. 

In most plants where cyanide 
hardening is done in quantity there 








Effect of Mass on Depth 
f Cyanided Case 


Cyaniding Temperature, 1500 Degrees 
Fahr. 
Time of immersion 
15 minutes 30 minutes 
Case depth, inches 


Size of speci- 
men, inches 
diameter 


0.25 . 0.0045 0.0058 
0.50. : 0.0035 0.0042 
0.75 ... 0.0030 0.0040 
1.00 sa . 0.0027 0.0040 
2.00 0.0025 0.0040 
3.00 0.0023 0.0040 








always is an accumulation of ladled 
out cyanide to supply enough low 
grade cyanide for melting up. 
Another advantage of grade 1 
cyanide is its lower melting point, 
this being 560 degrees Cent. Grade 
2 cyanide melts at 570 degrees Cent. 
and grade 3 cyanide at 625 degrees 
Cent. Therefore the purer grades of 
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“Case depth: 0.0048 in. 
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varying 








periods at 1500 degrees Fahr. X100 


cyanide will be more fluid and will 
not congeal as rapidly when parts 
are removed from the bath and con- 
sequently less will adhere to the 
work. The addition of grade 1 cyan- 
ide to a sluggish bath will increase 
its fluidity. 

The lower grades of cyanide are 
most useful where the “drag out” 
is excessive or, in other words, when 
considerable cyanide is removed from 
the bath when the work is with- 
drawn. This is especially true when 
parts are hardened in baskets or 
other forms of mass heating with 
fixtures, or when the material has 
surface oxide due to preheating be- 
fore immersion in the cyanide, such 
as in the cyanide dip method now 
popular in gear hardening. 


Low Grade Salt Has Use 


Grade 4 cyanides are best adopted 
for a heat treating medium where 
cyanide is used merely as a source 
of heating and the carburizing prop- 
erties are not essential. This is ap- 
plicable for the medium carbon al- 
loy and carbon steels. This grade is 
not reliable for carburizing opera- 


tions because of the low sodium 
cyanide content. 
The grades containing. chlorides 


have a tendency toward rusting the 
work, stacks, hoods and everything 
of steel or iron with which they 
come into contact. The rusting of 
work develops from the salt brine 
formed by the dissolving of the 
cyanide chlorides in quenching. 
Like most nitrogen compounds, 
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cyanide is not a stable salt when 
exposed to air or moisture but is 
always in a state of progressive de- 
composition. The products of de 
composition are first, sodium oxide; 
then sodium hydroxide; and by ab- 
sorption of carbon dioxide, the final 
product is sodium carbonate. The 
cyanogen radical is gaseous in the 
free state and in breaking up aids 
in forming a number of intermediate 
products such as ammonia, cyanates, 
formic acid, free carbonate, etc. But 
the ultimate solid decomposition 
product is sodium carbonate. 


Decomposition Is Rapid 


As an indication of the rapid de 
composition of cyanide a test made 
in the writer’s laboratory by brush- 
ing a concentrated solution of 96 to 
98 per cent cyanide on the surface 
of a glass plate and allowing it to 
dry showed the following results: 


Exposure, Sodium, cya 


hours nide, per cent 
| 40.2 
48 Mts e ; = 10.4 
96 ‘ 1.2 


Note—Sodium cyanide’ crystallized 
from the aqueous solution would con- 
tain two molecules of water and of 
course affect this percentage, but the 
decomposition rate is illustrated. 

Cyanide fused in slabs, eggs or in 
other mass forms does not decompose 
as rapidly as it does in the pulver- 
ized or granular state. All forms 
are fairly stable if kept from air 
and moisture. Deterioration begins 
on the surface; hence the rate of de- 
composition increases with the en 
largement of the surface exposed 
The exterior of a slab of cyanide 
may show a low cyanide content 
whereas the interior is little af- 
fected. Improper sampling of cyan- 
ide for analysis has often been a 
source of argument between vendors 
and consumers of cyanide. Delay- 
ing the performance of a chemical 
determination after a sample has 
been powdered or using the dust in 
cyanide containers as representative 
samples are examples where incor- 
rect check analyses would be made. 

Molten cyanide does not decompose 
unless in contact with substances 
with which it has a chemical reac- 
tion. Unfortunately these are near- 
ly always present in a bath. With 
some substances such as the nitrite 
and nitrate salts used extensively 
for tempering, cyanides combine with 
explosive violence. Most of the re- 
actions are exothermic and generate 
heat within the bath. Cyanide pots 
which fail to come to heat may have 
their temperatures raised rapidly by 
the addition of coarse mill scale, 
iron ore or other form of iron oxide. 
The thermal reaction within the bath 
itself supplies additional B.t.u. to 
the cyanide and brings it to heat. 

As has been mentioned, the prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of cyanogen 
are mostly gaseous; yet under cer- 
tain conditions the carbon remains as 
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a residue and floats to the surface as 
a black scum. This usually is be- 
cause of the presence of easily re- 
duced oxides in the bath. The black 
scum can be formed artificially by 
the addition of iron scale to the mol- 
ten mass. New cyanide pots often 
contain iron oxide on the inside sur 
face of the basin. This is why a 
black scum sometimes develops when 
a new pot is first placed in service. 
This black scum, although frequently 
regarded objectionable, is often a 
marked benefit in retaining the heat 
and reducing radiation losses. Being 
carbonaceous and porous it is a poor 
heat conductor and serves as a 
blanket. 


When large rec 


cover or 
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Decomposition of 96-98 per cent Cyanide 

or cyanegg, as it is called. The decom 

posed layer, represented by A, measures 

0.010-inch, and is the result of 68 days 
exposure in air 





tangular pots are employed in pro 
duction hardening this covering is 
valuable in improving thermal effi 
ciency, reducing fuel consumption 
and adding to the comfort of the 
furnace operators. In addition, fur 
naces so covered do not lose their 
cyanogen content as rapidly as those 
which are clean. 


Cyanide Hardening 


The cyanided case is distinguished 
by different properties than those 
obtained by pack hardening or by 
gas carburizing processes. The lat- 
ter produce carbon concentrations on 
the outer layers as high as 1.25 per 
cent and averaging about 1.00 per 
cent. The cyanided case, however, 
averages between 0.50 per cent and 
0.70 per cent carbon. The case 
formed by standard carburizing prac- 
tices and modern carburizing cements 
is characterized by an absence of 
nitrides unless the carburizer is it- 
self nitrogenous, such as_ leather 
and bone. The cyanided case, on 
the other hand, yields on analysis 
0.60 to 0.80 per cent nitrogen and 
sometimes as high as 1.00 per cent. 

We are therefore dealing with a 
case as rich in nitrides as it is in 
-arbides. Without question the more 
intensive hardness of cyanided sur 
faces may be attributed to the pres- 
ence of these nitrides because a 0 60 
per cent carbon case would not be- 


come file hard quenched from 1400 
degrees Fahr. in water or 1500 de- 
grees Fahr. in oil. Furthermore, a 
cyanided case is much harder than 
a carburized one. A case wholly 
nitrided and containing no carbides 
beyond the original carbon content 
of the steel attains hardnesses equiv- 
alent to 1200 brinell, being so hard 
it will dull the hardest file and a 
brinell ball will flatten when a test 
is applied. 

Cyanide will produce carbides and 
nitrides at all temperatures above 
the melting point of the cyanide. The 
illustrations of various cyanided sam- 
ples show a definite case obtained at 
1300 degrees Fahr. 


Factors Control Penetration 


The depth of cyanide penetration 
is governed by mass, time, tempera- 
ture and percentage of cyanide in 
the bath. The cyanogen content 
does not appear to be a marked fac- 
tor providing sufficient is present to 
react with the steel. If a molten 
bath contains little or no cyanogen 
no carburizing or nitriding activity 
could occur, but if sufficient is pres- 
ent not much difference in penetra- 
tion would be noted whether the 
cyanide contained 98 per cent or 15 
per cent sodium cyanide. The case 
depths of 1-inch test bars immersed 
for 30 minutes at 1500 degrees Fahr. 
in cyanides of different concentra- 
tions is as follows: 


Sodium 

cyanide con Case depth, 

tent, per cent inches 

94.3 0.0060 

76.0 0.0070 

50.8 . 0.0060 

13.0 ; 0.0060 

20.2 0.0060 

20.8 0.0055 

15.1 ; 0.0050 

10.8 .. > 0.0040 

5.2. san aan 0.0020 


Below 15 per cent a decrease in 
cyanide activity is quite apparent yet 
all samples were file hard and those 
hardened in 5 to 20 per cent cyanide 
were actually harder to the file than 
those hardened in 30 to 94 per cent 
cyanide baths. 

When cold steel is placed in molten 
cyanide the adjacent area cools and 
congeals on the surface. The cyanide 
bath immediately begins to transfer 
its heat to the steel but this is re 
tarded to some extent by the con- 
gealed mass surrounding the steel 
which is slower in heat conduction 
than the molten salt. Gradually the 
steel reaches a temperature at which 
the adhering cyanide becomes molten 
again. The time required for this 
depends upon the mass of metal to be 
heated for it is obvious that a larger 
mass would require a longer time. 


Thus if a piece of steel 44-inch in 
diameter and another 3 inches in 
diameter were placed simultaneously 
in a bath of cyanide and each with- 
drawn and quenched in 10 minutes 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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More than 425,000 Tons 
of Steel on Timken Bearings 


Installed in the plant of a large steel company, is a mill that has been 
operated on Timken Bearings ever since it was placed in service over 
3 years ago. 


During this time, 425,000 tons of steel have been rolled on it—an im- 
pressive total that tells its own story of Timken dependability in this 
punishing service. : 


The Timken Bearings are of 1214” bore x 2514" O.D., capacity 
1,715,000 lbs. 


Where is the plain-bearing mill capable of even approaching this 
accomplishment without frequent involuntary stoppages and costly 
bearing replacements? 


The steady forward sweep of Timken Bearings in the steel industry 
forecasts the end of the day of the plain roll-neck bearing. 


Plain-bearing rolling mills are rapidly reaching the obsolescent stage, 
and progressive steel operators are turning to Timken for modern 
roll-neck bearing performance as demonstrated by such accomplish- 
ments as that described above. 


And when proved power savings of from 40 to 50% are added to this 
supreme endurance, it would seem to be sound policy to consider dis- 
carding obsolescent rolling mill equipment and obtaining immedi- 
ately the production and profit-protecting advantages of Timken 
tapered construction, Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken- 
made steel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN :::: BEARINGS 
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uilding Contractors Favor 


teel Equipment 


SE of steel in equipment for- 

merly made entirely of wood 

is meeting with growing favor 

in building construction. Side- 
walk bridges, material towers and 
scaffolding are providing a growing 
market for steel, and, as indicated 
by the increased use of the steel 
type, are doing a better job than the 
old wooden structures. 

Steel sidewalk bridges have a num- 
ber of factors to recommend their use. 
Among these are improved appear- 
ance, parity in cost, greater strength 
and better illumination. The im- 
proved appearance of the steel bridge 
has done much to lessen the aversion 
of the public to walking near scenes 
of construction, a circumstance that 
formerly had a serious effect upon 
business in surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. Large contractors stock parts 
necessary for construction of these 
bridges, thereby facilitating prompt 
erection. An overhead protection of 
the steel type, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, recently was 
built in Pittsburgh by the American 
Tubular Elevator Co. over an alley 
adjacent to the new addition to the 
Bell Telephone Co. building in that 
city. Erection of this bridge was 
started on Saturday noon and traffic 
was resumed the following morning. 

The American Tubular Elevator Co., 
Pittsburgh, introduced the _ tubular 
tower for the handling of materials in 
building construction in 1922 and 
since that time has built some 40 
miles of towers. The equipment is 
either sold or leased and, because of 
the complete salvage of parts after a 
job is completed, has found its best 





market in large cities where contrac- 
tors have constant use for such tow- 
ers. Speed and simplicity of erection, 
strength and safety, elimination of fire 
hazard and the fact that it can be 
used many times over, account for the 
popularity of the steel tower over the 
wooden type which often is a total 
loss when dismantled. About 70 per 
cent of the towers currently in use are 
built of steel, while in active building 
centers such as New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, the percentage now 
is nearly 90. 


Parts Are Interchangeable 


These towers consist of a bottom 
section, the necessary number of. in- 
termediate tubular sections each 6 feet 
6 inches in height, and a top section 
containing the cathead with sheaves. 
All intermediate sections of a given 
type of tower are identical and the top 
and bottom sections can be attached 
to any one of them. The intermediate 
sections are made up of legs, consist 
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of Manhattan building 
signed to safeguard traffic adjacent to building opera- 


ing of steel pipe 2 to 3 inches in diam- 
eter, girts and braces to prevent vibra- 
tion and _ distortion, and _ tubular 
guides. The joint between the legs is 
formed with an external sleeve, with 
two bolts at each joint for attaching 
the necessary horizontal girts and di- 
agonal braces. As all parts are in- 
terchangeable, intermediate section 
parts of a single tower can be used to 
make up a tower of two or more com- 
partments. Base castings are made of 
malleable iron and these castings are 
fastened to I-beams forming the base, 

Height of the building being con- 
structed offers no limitation to the 
use of these towers. Both the Chrys- 
ler building and the Bank of Manhat- 
tan building in New York employed 
steel towers, the former being served 
by six double towers varying in height 
from 390 to 762 feet, while the latter 
used eight towers with one to four 
compartments per tower and with 
heights from 351 to 762 feet. Towers 
also are adaptable to use on a set- 
back type of building. On a number 
of jobs of this kind the lower part of 
the tower is erected inside the build- 
ing, coming outside at the first or sec- 
ond set-back. 

The standard parts of steel equip- 
ment also lend themselves well to use 
for both interior and exterior scaf- 
folding work. In addition to its fire- 

(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Steel tubing used as scaffolding on the Bank 


(Left)—Steel framework de- 


tions 
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A New Gas and Diesel Crane Catalog 


District Offices: 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


3 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


BOOKLET 309 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


CPO 


During the past decade, Industrial Brownhoist has been 
a pioneer in the development of gasoline and Diesel 
powered locomotive cranes. Successful right from the 
beginning, these cranes have created a widespread interest 
among users of material handling machinery. As a result 
of these years of experience, greatly simplified and per- 
fected models are now available in sizes ranging from 10 
to 40 tons capacity. 


A new catalog, Booklet 309, has been prepared which 
describes these different sizes of Industrial Brownhoist 
Gasoline and Diesel Cranes and shows them handling 
many kinds of materials with bucket, hook and magnet. 


We will be glad to send a copy of this catalog to anyone 
interested in modern material handling methods. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Cleveland. 





Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHUIST 
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Steel Deck Replaces Wood 
on Tank Car Runways 


ANK car runways, long made of 
wood, now are being brought 
up to date by the use of steel 
in their fabrication. The steel 
runways, applied in sections, three 
to a side of the tank car, are ap- 
proximately 50 per cent more expen- 
sive than the wooden type, but are 
calculated to pay for themselves in 
reduced upkeep and increased fac- 
tor of safety, according to an ar- 
ticle in the July 2 issue of National 





F. W. McGrath, tank car shop super- 
intendent, Skelly Oil Co., is shown 
holding two types of steel decking 
which the company is using to replace 
wood on tank car runways. Steel, 
although more expensive than wood, 
requires less maintenance 


Petroleum News, Cleveland. Skelly 
Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., has adopted the 
new construction and is gradually 
fitting all its tank cars with the 
steel decking. 

The first car to be equipped with 
the steel decking was fitted out in 
March, 1928. Steel grating, manu- 
factured by the Irving Iron Works, 
Long Island City, N. Y., was used, as 
shown at the right in the accom- 
panying illustration. Outside bars 
were of \%-inch stock, %-inch wide. 
Inside network members were \- 
inch by %%-inch, and the supporting 
cross members %-inch by 1 inch. An 
additional outside frame member was 
44-inch by 2% inches. Runways con- 
sisted of three sections, riveted to 
the supporting arms on the car. Due 
to different designs in cars, the deck- 
ing had to be “tailor made” to fit 
each separate car. 

A second type of steel decking re- 





cently has been used quite extensive- 
ly. It is an electrically welded ma- 
terial, shown at the left in the il- 
lustration, and is manufactured by 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. Longi- 
tudinal members measure 3/16-inch 
by 1%, inches; cross members are 
electric welded into the longitudinal 
strips. With this type of decking it 
is possible to cut and fit the runways 
at the car shop. 


Design Permits Riveting 


One of the principal advantages ot 
the steel runways, according to F. W 
McGrath, tank car shop foreman of 
the Skelly company, who is shown 
holding the two types of grating 
used, is that they may be riveted to 
the supporting arms of the tank car. 
Bolts with which wooden runways 
formerly were applied constituted a 
serious hazard and caused a large 
part of the upkeep expense of the 
wooden decking. Due to the difficulty 
of obtaining lumber of _ sufficient 
length the wooden runways had to 
be spliced and bolted together. In 
service the lumber often shrank and 
the bolts were pulled out of posi- 
tion and stripped from the nuts. This 
condition, of course, is obviated 
with the use of steel grating and 
rivets. 

Steel decking costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $95 to install on a car, 
against $60 for the wooden type. Av- 
erage life of the wooden decking is 
about three years, during which time 
continuous repairs must be made 
The steel installation is expected to 
last practically indefinitely. 


Building Contractors Favor 
Steel Equipment 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


proof construction and great strength 
and rigidity, steel scaffolding mini- 
mizes obstruction to light and affords 
more working space and greater acces- 
sibility to all portions of the building 
during its course of construction. In 
addition to the economies incident to 
its use, the reduced hazard to work- 


_men in erection, use and dismantling 


has been an important factor in the 
favor which the steel scaffolding has 
found with contractors. 


Guest, Keen & Baldwins Ltd., Brit- 
ish steelmasters, have established a 
new record for pig iron production 
in the British Isles by a tonnage of 
4000 tons in a single week from 


its No. 4 furnace at the Dowlais 
works at Cardiff, Wales. Another 
furnace at the same works has a 
weekly capacity of 3700 tons. 


Steel Chairs Are Designed 
for Easy Storing 


A new steel chair, so con- 
structed that it may _ be nested 
with others of the same type, was a 
novelty displayed at the recent fur- 
niture show in New York by the in- 
ventor, Louis Dellert, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The new chair, which is of rigid 
construction without any moving 
parts, is intended to serve wherever 
chairs are required, and particular- 
ly in auditoriums, meeting rooms, 
hotels, and similar places where a 





nested 


Welded steel chairs can be 


minimum amount of space for their 
storage when not in use is desirable. 
These chairs are all duplicates of 
each other, are of steel construction 
throughout and may be upholstered 
in any style desired. 

The principle of construction 
which permits an indefinite number 
of these chairs to be nested, one into 
the other, is that the seat frame is 
open in the back and converges to- 
ward the front. The rear legs, un- 
like the usual construction, are 
mounted outside of the rungs, thus 
helping to create the opening for 
the nesting. The frame of these 
chairs is constructed of 20-gage 
black sheets; the legs and back are 
welded tubing made of 20-gage 
sheets; and the rungs also are 
formed of sheets. The inventor be- 
lieves the new design paves the way 
for steel to surplant wood in large 
measure in chair construction. 
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“MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL” 


Structural Mill Equipment 














ROLLS 


ADAMITE MANGANITE 
STEEL ALLOY STEEL 














SAND IRON 
CHILLED IRON 
M-H SPECIAL CHILLED 
M-H SPECIAL GRAIN 
CHILLED ADAMITE 
M-H NICKEL IRON 


The above illustration shows a 26” Structural Mill and Tables recently installed for rolling 
Aluminum Alloy Structural Shapes for the United States Aluminum Company at Massena N. Y. 
This plant has been painted with their aluminum-bronze powder paint. 

When interested in Rolling Mills, Rolling Mill Machinery, and Special Machinery, let 
‘“Mackintosh-Hemphill’”” submit suggestions for equipment that will meet your requirements. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1803 AT PITTSBURGH 


PIONEERS — ENGINEERS — BUILDERS 


General Offices: Garrison Piant, PittspurGH, Pa. 
Point BuitpiInGc—PENN AVENUE AT WATER STREET, Mipianp Priant, Miptanp, Pa. 


PitTsBURGH, Pa. Wooster Piant, Wooster, Onto. 
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Using Corrosion-Resistant 
Steels in Aircraft 


BY JEROME STRAUSS 


Chief Research Engineer, Vanadium Corp. of America 


URING the few years of their 

commercial life, corrosion-re- 

sisting steels have found en- 

try to practically every phase 
of industrial activity. Marine 
construction and chemical and oil 
industries have been major’ users, 
but even though in a small way in- 
sofar as tonnage is concerned, their 
value in solving the problem of per- 
manence in other fields has been no 
less marked. Aircraft construction 
is no exception. It is true, of course, 
that there has been no real stand- 
ardization of any of these steels for 
specific aircraft parts and that the 
use of many of them in the struc- 
tural parts and engine parts of fly- 
ing craft is in the experimental 


stage. 
Compositions Are Changing 


But this is more or less true of 
all their applications; compositions 
are changing, the steelmaking and 
shaping methods are changing, heat- 
treatment procedures are changing, 
fabricating practices are changing; 
the entire metallurgical and mechan- 
ical development is in a state of 
flux, and the user is endeavoring 
through study in a practical way to 
determine the best solution of his 
problems. Hence it seems best to 
present at this time only a brief 
statement of the properties of those 
compositions that possess promise. 


Of primary importance to the air- 
craft designer is the weight of the 
elements of his structure. AS a 
result he desires, and frequently does 
employ, materials under conditions 
involving a low safety factor and 
with it must demand of them as near 
perfection as can be obtained, for 
the hazard is great and loss through 
material failures must be carefully 
guarded against. The significance of 
steel quality and of adequate inspec- 
tion to assure reliability are there- 
fore apparent. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon these two 
features. The closest possible ap- 
proach to perfection is required in 
avoiding or eliminating surface and 
internal discontinuities and in main- 
taining uniformity of grain size and 
grain characteristics to permit uni- 
form response to heat treatment. 
There is also the necessity for fab- 
ricating operations that are closely 
controlled within limits which are 
not detrimental to the _ particular 
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composition involved, carefully super- 
vised heat treatment and finishing 
operations, and close inspection at 
all stages of production by those 
competent to accept or discard. Only 
by such thorough practices can _ re- 
liability be assured and the hazard 
diminished. This assumes that de- 
sign features have been carefully 
studied 

It is natural that in engine design 
the experience of the automobile in- 
dustry should have been drawn upon. 
And it is no surprise that for valve 
construction one of the lower-chro- 
mium steels with high silicon has 
found much favor. This steel has 
the nominal composition carbon, 0.40 
per cent; chromium, 8.5 per cent; 
and silicon, 3.5 per cent and responds 
readily to forging and to heat treat- 
ment. Through quenching and tem- 
pering, a range of properties may he 
secured about as follows: 
Proportional limit, 

ib. per aq. in. ..::.. 
Tensile strength, Ib. 

CR Ts ovens stsase 125,000 to 210,000 
Elongation in 2 in., 


75,000 to 125,000 


ROSS 7 RUOERE, Jatyupevessnees 25 to 2 
Reduction of area, 
DOP DRG sccsisxacisns 55 to 4 


The treatment of valves usually 








ORROSION-RESISTING 

steels are finding utilization 
for structural and engine parts in 
aircraft. No real standardization 
has taken place, because develop- 
ment still is in the experimental 
stage. For that reason, the ac- 
companying article, a paper pre- 
sented at the aircraft symposium 
during the recent annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, is timely; it discusses the 
most promising steel compositions 
and their applications. The author, 
Jerome Strauss, is chief research 
engineer, Vanadium Corp. of 
America, Bridgeville, Pa. 








consists of quenching in oil from 
1900 degrees Fahr. followed by tem- 
pering at 1400 degrees Fahr. and 
subsequently requenching the tip 
from the same temperature and tem- 
pering at 400 degrees Fahr. Valves 
in this condition serve very well and 
scale only slightly even when operat- 
ing temperatures approach 1400 to 
1500 degrees Fahr., but they are not 
especially strong at this temperature 
and flow and gall slightly on the 
stem. 

The higher chromium steels also 
offer possibilities for the designer of 
aircraft. So-called “stainless iron” 
having a nominal composition of 
carbon 0.10 per cent and chromium 
12.5 per cent, may have its properties 
appreciably varied by heat treatment. 
Quenching in oil from about 1750 de- 
gress Fahr., followed by tempering, 
produces the following range of ten- 
sion and impact test values: 


Proportional limit, 


iD; per: 60.°8n:s::... 30,000 to 125,000 


Tensile strength, Ib. 


DOr BG. AN: sesssscsca 80,000 to 190,000 


Elongation in 2 in., 
35 to 13 


DOP COME sscccccesssese 
Reduction of area, 

SGT BTL csi scccsicense 75 to 40 
Modulus of elasti- 

city., lb., per sq. 

EES We cwadagtssunsbeecabe nes 30,000,000 
Izod impact value, 

PREOREIs “axeGcencucecsins 115 to 30 


Corrosion Film Will Form 


This steel in moist atmosphere will 
acquire a film of corrosion product 
in time, but rusting then practically 
ceases, assuming the metal to be of 
high quality. It will remain scale 
free in air up to about 1200 degrees 
Fahr. and still possess moderate 
streneth at this temperature. Forg- 
ing is readily carried on, using prac- 
tically the same practice as for car- 
bon and low-alloy steels. Air cool- 
ing from the forging heat, however, 
results in hardening up to the max- 
imum shown in the above range of 
tensile properties. Machining may be 
carried on satisfactorily at speeds 
slightly less than those employed for 
simple steels of equal tensile 
strength. 

Corrosion resistance is influenced 
only slightly by heat treatment, but 
is somewhat higher after quenching 
and tempering than in the annealed 
condition. Maintenance of the alloy 
at elevated temperatures does not 
result in grain growth and _ conse- 
quent brittleness unless the chro- 
mium content is somewhat above 13 
per cent and high temperatures are 
maintained for rather long periods. 
The metal may be brazed or soldered 
and may also be welded but the 
welds are hard and lacking in tough- 
ness unless the welded assembly is 
subjected to heat treatment that is 
suitable to the material. 

Hardening may also be effected by 
cold working, producing in small 
wires, for instance, tensile strengths 
up to 200,000 to 250,000 pounds per 
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Completely Enclosed without 
Sacrificing Accessibility 





type ARZ fan-cooled motors 


Protection to the motor windings with complete accessibility 
to all parts... that was the thought in mind when the Allis- 
Chalmers type ‘‘ARZ”’ motor was developed. The active parts 
of this motor are completely enclosed, protecting the stator 
windings and the rotor — those parts that are subject to injury 
— from dirt, dust, metallic chips, sulphurous gases, acids, ete. 


End closures and bearing supports, including lubricating de- 
vices, are combined into single 
castings with machined fits and 
make this motor as accessible as 
the conventional open type. There 
are no rubbing or revolving seals 
and no separately attached coil 
enclosing devices. Cooling air is 
furnished by a single fan keyed 
and locked on a short shaft exten- 
sion opposite the drive end. The 
mounting space of this enclosed 
motor is the same as the open 
type in most ratings. 


Leaflet 2109 tells about these and 
other standard Allis- Chalmers 
features. .. Write for a copy. 


> 





ALLIS- CHALMER 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
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square inch, and in this condition 
the alloy may be used for springs 
and like applications; the resistance 
to corrosion is not noticeably im- 
paired by this uniform istortion. 
These various properties suggest a 
number of applications among which 
may be noted propeller hubs, exposed 
engine parts, springs, stream line 
wires, etc. The steel is available in 
many forms, including hot-rolled and 
cold-drawn bars, forgings, wire strip, 
wire rope, sheets, seamless tubing, 
etc. 


Stock for Machining Sought 


In the interest of producing a 
“stainless iron’ that would lend it- 
self to smoother and faster machin- 
ing and thereby permit the manufac- 
ture of screw machine products of 
corrosion-resistant steel, a number of 
modifications of this composition 
have been developed. In these the 
earbon content is approximately the 
same, the chromium content about 1 
per cent greater and uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the metal in very 
fine dispersion is a suitable nonme- 
tallic body that breaks the _ con- 
tinuity of chips removed by cutting 
tools in quite the same manner as 
in screw stock, thus imparting “free- 
turning” properties. 

The composition is so chosen that 
corrosion resistance is approximately 
the same as for “stainless iron” but 
the temperature required for effec- 
tive quenching is raised about 75 de- 
grees Fahr. and the maximum 
strength obtainable by heat treat- 
ment is only about 135,000 pounds 
per square inch. In other respects 
the properties are quite similar and 
the same commercial forms may be 
produced. Where rapid or automatic 
machining is desired or finer finish 
by machining, grinding or polishing 
is demanded, and the mechanical 
properties are ample, material of 
this class is indicated. 


The higher-carbon medium-chro- 
mium steel known as “stainless 
steel” also has a few possible air- 
craft applications. Its composition is 
normally about carbon, 0.30 per cent, 
chromium, 13.5 per cent. It is ca- 
pable of greater hardening than the 
lower-carbon steel and after oil 
quenching from about 1850 degrees 
Fahr. will show on tempering the 
following range of properties: 


Tensile strength, lb. 
DOr Ol BRS: -issvsssiss 
Proportional limit, 
lb. per aq. in....... 
Elongation in 2 in., 
ed a ee 
Reduction of area, 


90,000 to 260,000 


50,000 to 140,000 


DBE DONE coccesscevecse 60 to 3 
Modulus of elasti- 
city, lb. per sq. 30,000,000 
Riis? dascaunanneemnbbnneie 
Izod impact value, 
DESEO, ccininacesbeapeasece 65 to 5 


It possesses a much greater varia- 
tion in resistance to corrosion with 
change in thermal treatment, being 


on 
os 


best in the hardest condition, but 
even in this state is somewhat in- 
ferior to “stainless iron.” It is this 
hardest form in which it is likely 
to be of interest for aircraft use, 
chiefly for ball or roller bearings or 
other bearing surfaces. In forging, 
the alloy behaves much like high- 
speed steel and in machining opera- 
tions is comparable to the _ low-al- 
loy steels of somewhat higher ten- 
sile strength. 

Two other chromium = steels’ of 
slightly different composition, but 
somewhat similar properties and ap 
plicable to the same class of service 
may be noted: 


Carbon 0.60, chromium 16.5 per cent 
Carbon 1.10, chromium 17.0, silicon 
1.0 per cent 


30th compositions develop approxi 
mately the same degree of corrosion 
resistance as the “stainless steel’ but 
both also may be heat treated to 
higher hardness values and greater 
compressive strength. These steels 
remain scale free up to about 1400 
degrees Fahr. and at this tempera- 
ture still possess moderate strength. 

Mention must be made of one 
other medium-chromium steel, much 
used for valve _ construction. Its 
composition is carbon 1.30 per cent, 
chromium 12 per cent, cobalt 3.5 pei 
cent, molybdenum 0.75 per cent. The 
thermal treatment employed is fre- 
quently a heating to 1650 degrees 
Fahr. followed by relatively slow 
cooling to 1300 degrees Fahr. and 
then cooling in air. This steel at 
the maximum temperatures used in 
motor operation scales slightly from 
the attack of exhaust gases, but pos- 
sesses excellent strength and conse- 
quently does not show distortion or 
galling of the stem. 


Variety of Uses Satisfied 


Other plain chromium  corrosion- 
resisting steels of much merit are 
regularly manufactured for a variety 
of commercial uses but in aircraft 
production could have no more than 
limited and unimportant applications 
need therefore not be considerd. 

The quaternary chromium steels 
containing nickel as a principal com- 
ponent, however, are of great indus- 
trial importance and value and of- 
fer many possibilities in the design 
of flying craft. A number of types 
are in use, but it appears necessary 
to give detailed consideration to only 
a few of these. The nominal compo- 
sitions are: 


Carbon 0.12, chromium 18.0, nickel 
8.0 per cent 

Carbon 0.06, chromium 18.0, nickel 
8.0 per cent 

Carbon 0.15, chromium 18.0, nickel 
8.0, silicon 1.0, tungsten 4.0 per 
cent 

Carbon 0.25, chromium 18.0, nickel! 
25.0, silicon 2.5 per cent 

Carbon 0.20, chromium 26.0, nicke} 
21.0, silicon 2.5 per cent 


All of these steels are austenitic, 


technically nonmagnetic and do not 
harden by quenching but only by 
cold deformation. 

The first of the group is the one 
most commonly used and of the 
greatest importance. It possesses 
extremely high resistance to corro- 
ison and in moist atmosphere if a 
well-made product suitably finished, 
may be expected to remain rust free 
for an indefinite period. In its soft- 
est condition, secured by rapid cool- 
ing from 1950 to 2150 degrees Fahr. 
it shows the following approximate 
range of tensile properties depending 
upon the exact composition, heat 
treatment, form and cross section: 


Tensile strength, Ib 


POT BG, Bs. sasscces 80,000 to 100,000 
Yield point, lb. per 

ON ARES Ruvascctnsdedess 30,000 to 55,000 
Klongation, in 2 in., 

SORE AOTNE, -cc0scacceenes 65 to 50 
Reduction of area 

ROOT OTA ciccsscisccs 75 to 50 
Modulus of elasti 

city, lb. per sq 27,500,000 

SUR. eakoacheocastecs conn ; 
Izod impact value, 

ft.-lb 100 to 120 


Proportional Limit May Be Low 


In this condition the proportional 
limit, carefully determined, may be 
found to be below 10,000 pounds per 
square inch. In the hot-rolled con- 
dition the mechanical properties are 
notably higher, especially the propor- 
tional limit, and on cold working 
they increase still further. In fact, 
this alloy, more ductile than any 
carbon or low-alloy steel and capable 
of much greater deformation without 
rupture in forming and _ drawing, 
likewise hardens more rapidly with 
cold work than any of the simple 
steels. When deformed the tensile 
strength rises rapidly but the pro- 
portional limit and yield point are 
increased even more rapidly. In 
thin sheets, tensile strengths as high 
as 200,000 pounds per square inch 
may be obtained and in small wires 
up to 230,000 pounds per square inch; 
it is interesting to note that this 
“hard” sheet is still very ductile and 
may be successfully carried through 
some forming operations. 

Machining of this steel may be ac- 
complished, but with some difficulty 
and only at speeds much below those 
used for the plain chromium corro- 
sion-resisting steels. Unfortunately 
as the strength properties are de- 
creased by working, machining be- 
comes rapidly more difficult, in par- 
ticular such operations as milling 
and _ drilling. While corrosion re- 
sistance is ample in any state for 
aircraft uses, it reaches a maximum 
after the softening quench noted 
above. It is also worthy of note 
that it offers great resistance to the 
combined effects of stress and cor- 
rosion. Furthermore it retains much 
of its ductility at low temperatures, 
in fact, down to the boiling point of 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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ne 
Pair of Simple Dies 


cinnati All Steel Press Brake will 
do it faster and more economically 
than any other method 
and with die costs 
practically negligible. 


THAT’S all one customer needed 
for all of his forming—one pair of 


simple dies and the 
Cincinnati All Steel 
Press Brake. 


For jobbing work— 
different forming jobs 
every day—no stand- 
ard shapes—the Cin- 












THE 70 SERIES 
3/16” capacity; 12’ die surface 
Cincinnati /Press Brakes 


427, 44545 
WH ATTc- 











If you wish to havz forming 
done on a contract or jobbing 
basis, write for a list of users 
of Cincinnati All Steel Press 
Brakes in your vicinity who are 
prepared to do this work. Avail 
yourself of this opportunity to 
have users of these remarkable 
machines bid on your forming 
No doubt, they can reduce your 
costs. 








Our Engineering De- 
partment is at your 
service without obli- 
gation. 





THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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(acetal speed in modern 
transportation has made necessa- 


1h. the weight a yrtation hi , 
mm ry the elimination of excess weight within the bounds of 


but 7 - : 
Al... safety. Where lightness and great durability are essential 
EQUAL in tubular mechanical parts, Pittsburgh Seamless Heat 
Treated Alloy Tubing ranks high. The above compar- 
ison of an untreated, low carbon Seamless tube (left ) 
and a Seamless heat treated alloy tube (right )—one-fourth 
as heavy, but equal in strength—is a graphic illustration 
of weight-saving possibilities. 

Pittsburgh Seamless is obtainable in most of the S. A. E. 
series containing chromium, nickel, molybdenum and 
vanadium in either open hearth or electric furnace steel. 
Special grades for individual requirements are also fur- 
nished. May we quote? 

Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 


Division of 


strength - 





Pittsburgh New York Detroit Chicago (Pillsburgh SteelCo) St. Louis Tulsa Houston 


Pittsburgh Seamless 


ALLOY STEEL MECHANICAL TUBING 











3020 
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Fig. 1—One of the bot- 
tom hinges with hinge 
pin in place in the shoe 
Fig. 2—The hinge pins 
are machined carbon 
steel forgings 16 inches 
in diameter and 8 feet 
long 
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Manganese Steel Is Employe 


in Kill van 


O REDUCE the weight of long 

arch span bridges, designers 

have cautiously but surely 

turned to alloy steels. The Hell 
Gate span connecting Long Island 
with the mainland was fabricated 
with its lower cord of nickel steel and 
engineers of the Port of New 
York Authority specified nickel steel 
or its equivalent for the lower cord 
of the Kill van Kull bridge which 
will be the largest arch span in the 
world. When the American Bridge 
Co., New York, secured the contract 
for this bridge, it started exhaustive 
research and development 
work to determine a_ suit- 
able material for the lower 
cord and finally submitted 
a plan to the Port Authority 
ealling for the use of man- 
ganese steel in rolled plates 
and shapes fabricated with 
manganese steel rivets. Sub- 
sequent tests were  favor- 
able and the material was 
tentatively accepted by the 
supervising engineers. Four 
or five sections then were 
built up and tested at the 
bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington. The result exceeded 
all requirements and_ the 
material was accepted. This 
is the first extensive use in 
this country of manganese 
steel for the structural mem- 
bers of a bridge. The steel Fig. 3 
as submitted had the  fol- 
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Kull Bridge 


lowing chemical analysis and physi- 
cal properties: Carbon, 0.40 per 
cent maximum; manganese, 1.80; 
phosphorus, 0.04; sulphur, 0.05; sili- 
con, 0.10-0.30; ultimate strength, 
90,000 pounds per square inch; yield 
point, 55,000 pounds per square 
inch; elongation, 16 per cent; and 
reduction of area, 30 per cent. 
Cost Per Pound Lower 
This steel was furnished at 0.75 
cent per pound below the _ price 
stipulated for nickel steel. Man- 
ganese rivets were also offered and 





Forged carbon shoe for one of the hinges assembled 
after machining 








accepted for fabricating the lower 
cord. These rivets are slightly softer 
than the manganese steel in the 
rolled shapes, but tests indicated an 
ultimate strength of approximately 
82,000 pounds and a yield point of 
about 47,000 pounds per square inch. 
The permissible shear allowed by 
the supervising engineer in the de- 
sign of riveted joints was 22,500 
pounds per square inch for the man- 
ganese rivets and 15,900 pounds per 
square inch for the carbon rivets. 
Tests of both single and _ double- 
riveted shear connections gave a 
strength for the manganese steel 
rivets more than 60 per cent higher 
than that of carbon steel rivets. 

The design of the lower cord is in- 
dicated in Fig. 1. The section is es- 
sentially that of a square double box 
with a sectional area up to 984 
square inches. 

After making the tests of man- 

ganese steel, the Port of 

a] New York Authority issued 
supplementary specifications 
to cover this material. These 
stated that the steel was to 
be made by the open-hearth 
process and that a_ suffi- 
cient discard was to be made 
from each ingot to secure 
freedom from piping and un- 
due segregation. The mini- 
mum tensile strength of the 
structural steel was stated 
as 90,000 pounds and of the 
rivet steel as 82,000 pounds. 
Other features of the speci- 
fications were similar to 
those covering nickel steel 
except for variations of a 
minor character. 

Three different steels have 
been specified for different 
parts of the bridge, silicon 
steel for cross pieces and 
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Business is Pooming 

















Arcewelding 5aa-gal, gasoline truck tanks 
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These popul. h (+ ' | ! 
ese popular tar-heating 9 fe ail 3 


kettles are arc-welded from 
standard shapes and plates 
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510-gal refueling unit for airport service. All arc-welded 
from blue, annealed steel plates 


2500-gal. semi-trailer tank and 2000-gal. trailer tank for 
bulk haulage of gasoline. All arc-welded from blue 
annealed steel plates 


ENERAL. 
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o use ARC WELDIN 


ONSIDER the Standard Steel Works 

of Kansas City, Mo.—arc-welding 
practically its entire output of equipment. 
Business is booming. It is one of the 
busiest fabricating plants, for its size, in 
the country. 


Why? Because the trade is demanding 
arc-welded equipment; equipment whose 
joints are leak-proof and stronger than 
the parent metal itself; equipment that is 
lighter, stronger, safer, and simpler. 


Last year this fabricator arc-welded 
1200 bulk oil-storage tanks and over 300 
tar-heating kettles—-a production which 
will be exceeded in 1930. Between 1,000 
and 1,250 truck tanks and dump bodies 


for the fabricators 
Ww 


will be arc-welded in the current year. In 
addition, arc-welding forms the basis of 
construction of a large miscellaneous 
jobbing business. 


Aiding in this program, are eleven modern 
and thoroughly dependable G-E arc- 
welding sets—-and a welding engineering 
service promptly available in the nearest 
G-E sales office. 


Forward-looking steel fabricators 
throughout the country are invited to 
investigate General Electric’s complete 
arc-welding equipment and engineering 
facilities. Simply telephone or write your 
nearest G-E office. 











Arc-welding 12,000-gal gasoline storage tanks at the rate of 1200 a year 
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carbon steel for the approaches 
and for some of the arch members. 
Some heavy carbon steel forgings 
were employed in the construction 
of the shoe. 

Fig. 3 shows two of these forg 
ings for one of the hinges after 
machining at the Kearny, N. J., 
plant of the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. The hinge pins are 
also carbon steel forgings and when 
machined are 16 inches in diameter 
and 8 feet long. One of these pins 
is shown in Fig. 2. The machining 
of one of the large shoe bases is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Forty per cent of the total steel 
for the arch has now been erected 


room temperatures. It may be sold- 
ered or brazed but as there is a pos- 
sibility of intercrystalline  penetra- 
tion of the brazing metal with conse- 
quent danger in highly stressed 
joints or those subjected to moder- 
ately high temperatures, welding is 
to be preferred. The latter method 
of joining may be readily accom- 
plished and will leave a finished ar- 
ticle devoid of brittleness and in 
most cases possessing satisfactory 
chemical and mechanical properties 
in and adjacent to the weld, without 
further heat treatment. 

It is important to note that the 
coeflicient of expansion of this steel 
is appreciably greater than that of 





and the span when completed will 
be 1652 feet between centers of 
bearing pins. The thrust from the 
arch will amount to approximately 
30,000 tons on each of the hinges. 


Using Corrosion-Resistant 


Steels in Aircraft 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


liquid air and possibly lower. 

This steel is readily forgeable by 
ordinary methods but is very rigid 
at forging temperatures and should 
not be worked, especially in intri- 
cate forms, much below 1700 degrees 
Fahr. While some alteration occurs 
on long exposure at moderately high 
temperatures, there is some question 
as to whether real brittleness devel- 
ops; pending the accumulation of 
more data it is well nevertheless to 
avoid long exposure within the range 
of 1300 to 1750 degrees Fahr. In 
use, part of this steel will show no 
seale formation up to 1600 degrees 
Fahr. and at this temperature the 
alloy shows a strength which is a 
fair proportion of its strength at 
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Planing one of the arch span shoes for the Kill van Kull bridge 
will have the largest arch 


which 


span in the world 


the simple steels and also the plain 
high-chromium steels, exceeding that 
of the latter by almost 40 per cent. 
With the fabricating and mechanical 
properties just described many uses 
are to be anticipated and it has 
therefore been employed in pontoons, 
in fittings, in stream line wire and in 
fuselage tubing. While fabrication 
by steel producers has not by any 
means been devoid of difficulties, this 
steel has nevertheless been produced 
in quantity in many forms: hot-rolled 
and cold-drawn rods, seamless and 
welded tubing, sheets, plates, wire, 
rivets, strip and many other forms. 

The low-carbon variety of this 
same composition possesses most of 
the desirable qualities of the _ prin- 
cipal type just described. It does 
not, however, drastic 
quench for maximum 
sistance, is generally softer and more 
ductile and hardens slightly less 
readily as a result of working; it 
has, however, a modulus of elasticity 
of 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 pounds per 
square inch less than the higher-car- 
bon type and for like’ processing 
lower elastic strength. 

The other chromium-nickel 


require’ the 
corrosion re- 


types 


noted are all of the same general 
character and of particular value be- 
cause of their resistance to oxidation 
and their high strength at tempera- 
tures well above a red heat. The 
first two of these three compositions 
remain practically scale free at 1800 
degrees Fahr., while the same is true 
of the last one at 2000 degrees Fahr., 
they are still serviceable at 200 de- 
grees Fahr. above these temperatures. 
Such properties obviously fit them for 
service as valves, exhaust ports, and 
similar uses. Unfortunately, they are 
rigid in forging and extremely diffi- 
cult to machine and these properties 
must be given due _ consideration 
when determining upon their use. 


Commercial Hardening by 
Cyaniding Process 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


the former would have the deeper 
case. If both were left in the bath 
for an hour and the case examined 
for depth little difference would be 
noted. The reason for this is that 
the penetration is rapid for the first 
few thousandths of an inch but after 
that the rate of diffusion decreases 
At one hour both would reach a 
maximum depth of about 0.006-inch 
The effect of mass is important to 
consider when hardening work in 
baskets and fixtures. 

The congealing action of the cyan- 
ide is regarded by many heat treat- 
ers as a distinct advantage by in- 
stantly covering the surface of the 
metal and preventing the shock ef- 
fect of placing cold metal in a mol- 
ten bath. It is remarkable the small 
amount of distortion which results 
from this process. 

It is possible to obtain depths of 
case in cyanide up to 0.030-inch but 
the operation is not economical. A 
depth of 0.011-inch may be obtained 
by three hours immersion. A depth 
of 0.003-inch can be obtained in one 
minute if the steel is heated before 
immersion. But a depth of 0.006-inch 
under the same conditions would re- 
quire one hour. From this period 
on, the rate of penetration becomes 
much slower. A case of 0.030-inch 
would require several days in cyan- 
ide. 

Increasing the temperature of the 
bath causes more rapid heating of 
the work to the carburizing range 
and increased solubility of carbon in 
iron. It also produces better dif. 
fusion of the carbon into the core 
as may be noted in those photomicro- 
graphs of specimens hardened at 
various temperatures, reproduced on 
adjacent pages. 

Part IT will appear in an early is 
sue Of STEED. 


In German practice the standard of 
cleanness for blast furnace gas is 
about 0.04 grains dust per cubic foot 


of gas. 
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canning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 











USES: 
Alloy Steel 


Consideration from the scrap stand- 
point, by E. G. Howell. A paper pre- 
sented at the June meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 3 pp. 





The scrap industry in point of ton- 
nage has grown to take its place on an 
equal footing with pig iron, serving 
as a medium for the conservation of 
the country’s natural resources. Pre- 
sent and prospective development of 
alloy steels requires that prompt steps 
be taken to segregate alloy scrap, sug- 
gesting the further standardization 
and modernization of scrap iron speci- 
fications. 
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Noncorrosive Materials 


A digest of metals and alloys em- 
ployed in heat and corrosion resisting 
materials, by H. D. Phillips, in Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant, July, p. 1148, 
4 pp., 9 illusts. 

Properties and factors to be consid- 
ered in selecting a material for any 
particular heat and corrosion resistant 
project are presented in detail. Im- 
portant factors for the engineer to 
watch to secure the maximum life 
from his equipment are the tempera- 
ture and pressure of the corroding me- 
dium, its aeration, and the superficial 
condition of the metal used. 
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Rivets 


A bulletin, No. 210, of the engineer- 
ing experiment station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, I1l., 38 pp., 10 illusts., 
17 tables. 

The report covers the investigation 
of the strength of rivets in tension 
and the initial tension in rivets. The 
strength in tension of hot-driven riv- 
ets having two button heads was 
slightly greater than the tensile 
strength of the rod from which the 
rivets were made. Rivets having a 
long grip were not as strong as those 
having a short grip. There was no in- 
dication of any lack of reliability of 
rivets subjected to tension. With re- 
spect to the initial tension in rivets the 
tests show that cold-driven rivets had 
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a low initial stress. Rivets having a 
long grip had a somewhat greater 
initial stress than those having a 
short grip. The tests indicate that 
hot-driven rivets in general are sub- 
jected to a tensile stress nearly equal 
to the yield point strength of the ma- 
terial. 
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Tungsten Carbide 


Use of this metal as a cutting ma- 
terial on heavy machine tools, by 
Coleman Sellers 3rd., in Mechanical 
Engineering, p. 683, 7 pp., 15 illusts. 


A brief review of the experience of 
an early user of tungsten-carbide 
tools on cast iron, in which the au- 
thor describes the steps taken to in- 
troduce this material into the ma- 
chine shop and the method used to 
follow up the results obtained. The 
grinding problem is discussed and 
the importance of correct grinding is 
stressed. A few suggestions are given 
for grinding procedure, clearance an- 
gles and shapes of tools. The types 
of tools used are described. The dif- 
ficulties are listed with possible rem 
edies for each, and, in contrast, six 
typical successful applications are 
described. In conclusion, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages are set forth. 
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FABRICATION: 








Circular Saws 


Results recently achieved through 
the use of  tungsten-carbide — tips 
brazed to the teeth at the cutting 
edge of saws, by C. M. Thompson, in 
Mechanical Engineering, July, p. 681, 
2 pp., 2 illusts., 1 table. 

Brazing tungsten carbide to steel 
requires a temperature between 2100 
to 2200 degrees Fahr. While this 
temperature offers difficulties in the 
case of solid saws yet the inserted- 
tooth saw lends itself readily to the 
application of the metal. Saws 
tipped with this metal are adapted 
particularly to the cutting of abra- 
sive wall board, slate and asbestos. 
Tungsten-carbide tipped saws should 
not be allowed to dull to the extent 
of having to waste the expensive ma- 
terial by grinding it away, but 


should be sharpened by .lapping as 
soon as slight dulling of the cutting 
edges is noticeable. 
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Welded Trusses 


Bridge floor reinforcing of the arc- 
welded truss type, discussed by H. M. 
Bringhurst, in Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, July 3, p. 8, 2 illusts. 


The roadway slab reinforcing used 
on the new bridge over the Ohio 
river at Louisville, Ky., and on the 
Ambassador bridge at Detroit is an 
interesting example of truss-type re- 
inforcement and represents the first 
use of arc-welded material on bridges 
of this size. The bars are furnished 
by the mills in coils and are 
straightened to remove the mill scale. 
The webs are bent on a compressed 
air bending machine and are spliced 
to facilitate handling. The bars then 
are assembled in a jig and each 
joint is electrically arc-welded by 
hand. After the truss is removed 
from the jig each joint is tested with 
a pinch bar. At irregular intervals 
trusses are tested to destruction as 
an additional check. Tests on the 
sections and results are described. 
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Tests on Welded Shells 


Resistance to repeated pressure of 
forged, riveted and welded _ boiler 
shells, by H. F. Moore. A paper pre- 
sented at the semiannual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in June, 66 pp., 7 illusts., 
1 table. 


Data regarding the performance of 
welded joints in resisting repeated 
stresses are important in any con- 
sideration of the adoption of welded 
construction for power boilers, and 
this paper presents such data. Com- 
parative tests were made on (1) a 
standard riveted drum, (2) a man- 
ganese steel riveted drum, (3) forged 
seamless steel shell, (4) two forge 
and hammer welded shells, and (5) 
eight fusion welded shells, each drum 
or shell being subjected to applications 
of pressure well above the allowable 
working pressure. Results indicate 
that under repeated stress properly 
welded joints are stronger than the 
plates themselves when weakened by 
“stress raisers” such as small holes or 
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Special processing of the correct 
chemical constituents and uniform 
quality have set a new standard in 
the arc characterisics of Flex-Arc 
electrodes. They assure: 
1. Reduced metal spattering. 
2. Added arc stability at low cur- 
rent values. 
3. Uniform melting rate. 
4, Quick penetration and better 
fusion. 





5. Welds that are free from slag, 
oxidation and gas inclusions. 


6. Weld tensile strengths from 55, 
000 to 60,000 pounds per sq. in. 


Flex-Arc Electrodes, Grade No. 18, 
Sulcoat finish for the general welding 
of steel, are available in six sizes 
from 1-16 to 1-4-inch, in 14 or 24- 
inch lengths. Samples will be sup- 
plied upon request. 
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Sten 


— Ure 


ELECTRODES 


- + «© out of a 
laboratory 


HOUSANDS of tons of 
cold steel forms are 
fused into structures, both large and small— 
other thousands of tons of steel columns and 
beams reach outward and skyward to form 
the world’s largest completely welded build- 
ing structure—new manufacturing tools are 
speedily built from standard steel pieces—old, 
worn tools are rejuvenated. Such is the 
picture of the welding activities at the West- 
inghouse Plant at East Pittsburgh. 


Out of this vast practical laboratory now 
comes a fully developed welding 
wire, the Westinghouse Flex-Arc 
Electrode. Its composition rep- 
resents the findings of thorough 
investigation—to insure the de- 
pendability of Westinghouse 
fabricated products. After years 
of development, guided by chem- 
ical and materials-testing labora- 
tories, approved by an army of 
welding operators, Westinghouse 
Flex-Arc Electrode is presented 
to industry—marked with the 
stamp of quality. 


vast practical 









More than 80 experienced oper- 
ators daily arc weld machinery 
parts in the Westinghouse large 
machinery fabrication aisle, 









Jigs and machine tool fixtures 
are fabricated from standard 
steel shapes by arc welding, 
turning weeks into days in 
their manufacture. 


Arc welding a 2000- 
ton eleven-story West- 
inghouse structure. 
This building is de- 
scribed in ‘The Arc 
Welding of Structural 
Steel,” S. P. 1879. 
Write for a copy. 








Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well- equipped shops 











{ 
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SCANAING THE TECHNOLOGY OF STEEL 





surface defects. The tests also give 
useful data on the strength of drum 
heads when subjected to intermittent 
pressures. 
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PRODUCTION: 








Die Casting 


Variety of work, type of alloys 
used and important factors in the 
process discussed by Marc Stern, in 
American Machinist, June 26, p. 1029, 
3 pp., 7 illusts. 

Die castings are produced in vari- 
ous alloys and are designated by the 
metal which predominates, as tin 
base, lead base, zinc base, and alu- 
minum base. The basis of a good die 
casting is an alloy. Rigid metallur- 
gical control, therefore, is necessary 
to determine the percentages of de- 
sired ingredients and to eliminate 
undesirable elements which may be 
harmful if present in small fractions. 
The die-casting machine must be flex- 
ible to handle with rapidity die cast- 
ings over a wide range of sizes and 
shapes and rigid to maintain close 
dimensions. 
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Electric Welded Pipe 


Are welding method invented by 
the A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee, de- 
scribed in Business Week, July 2, 
o. 28. 

In the Smith process the meeting 
edges of the unwelded seam are 
beveled to form a V-groove between 
them, and an electric are is struck 
between a steel wire and the bottom 
of the groove. The wire electrode is 
melted by the electric are and feeds 
metal into the groove as the arc is 
moved along the seam. A _ single 
arc-welding machine can operate at 
about 2 feet a minute, but speed is 
achieved by multiplying the auto- 
matically controlled machines. The 
plant produces about 32 miles of pipe 
a day. The company doubled the 
length of the pipe from 20 to a uni- 
form 40 feet, thus saving construc- 
tion costs. 
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Structural Steels 


Data on manganese structural steels 
with chromium additions, by A. B. 
Kinzel and W. B. Miller, in Transac- 
tions of the American Society for 
Steel Treating, July, p. 55, 11% pp., 7 
tables, 7 illusts. 

Results of a laboratory study on a 
series of chromium-manganese steels 
ranging from 0.08 to 0.50 per cent 
carbon and 0.6 to 1.8 per. cent 
manganese, with chromium additions 
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from 0.3 to 1.1 per cent. The bene- 
ficial effect of chromium is evidenced 
by the increase of ultimate strength 
without proportional decrease in duc- 
tility. The practical application of 
such a steel is demonstrated by the 
construction of a welded pressure ves- 
sel and its subsequent test to destruc- 
tion. The possibility of as-rolled o1 
normalized structural steels with sat- 
isfactory ductility and higher 
strength than the present manganese 
steel by the addition of small per- 
centages of chromium is_ indicated. 
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Welded Steel Tubing 


An investigation for determining the 
physical properties of low-carbon 
steel tubing in research paper No. 161, 
bureau of standards, Washington, 25 
pp., 24 ills., 9 tables. 

Except in the case of swaged-an- 
nealed tubing, the properties of the 
metal not affected by the welding 
operation can be used in determining 
the working stresses for different 
structural uses of tubing made by the 
process used in the manufacture of 
this electrically welded tubing, no al- 
lowance being necessary for the altered 
structure in and adjacent to the weld. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Wheelbarrows 


A bulletin, No. R105-29, of the 
bureau of standards, Washington. 








The report covers simplified practice 
recommendations including sketches 
of the barrows of various designs that 
have been approved. The latter part 
of the bulletin is devoted to a history 
of the recommendation. 
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Floor Tests 


Progress report of tests on flat-arch 
floor sustems, by G. E. Large, in En- 
gineering Experiment Station News, 
Ohio State university, Columbus, O. 
June, p 8, 1% pp., 1 illust. 

Fireproof floor of the flat-arch type 
has nov generally been used during 
recent years because of lack of de- 
sign information. However, work 
now is underway to secure reliable 
strength data and to evolve design 
formulas for the use of structural 
engineers and _ designers. Forty- 
eight floor slabs of steel and tile flat- 
arch construction have been laid and 
tested. In the tests the observed 
stresses in seven rods have been uni- 
form, us have been the deflection 
measurements, indicating that the 
load is uniformly distributed across 
the width of the slabs and that sat- 


isfactory readings are being secured. 
The investigators now have the re- 
sults of two tests of each tile and 
steel combination, and are making 
careful studies of the data. 
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Scrap and Waste Disposal 


Details of reclamation methods dis- 
cussed by Charles O. Herb, in Ma- 
chinery, July, p. 841, 6% pp., 8 illusts. 


By-products department of large 
spark plug company has paid large re- 
turns by saving or selling many 
articles that previously were dis- 
carded, by securing higher prices for 
metal chips and scrap through careful 
segregation of the different metal com- 
positions, and by preventing the 
throwing away of spoiled work with- 
out the knowledge of the executives. 

The income from sweepings alone 
ranges from $40 to $50 a month. On 
an annual basis, the increased revenue 
from careful segregation of metals 
approximates $100,000. Materials 
salvaged include barrels and _ boxes, 
rags, canvas gloves, chamois cloths, 
polishing wheels, goggles, oil cans, 
screwdrivers, lead hammers, solder 
drippings, files, spray-gun nozzles, car- 
tons, cardboard, steel borings, turn- 
ings chips and oil. 
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Stadium Design 


Instructive treatise on the design 
and construction of such buildings by 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York. 

Many facts never before appearing 
in print have been amassed. The dis- 
course is intended to be of value to 
the structural engineer and architect 
commissioned to design a stadium. In 
text, illustrations, design plans and 
tables of engineering calculations, the 
experience of years has been used 
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Steelworks Power Plant 


A description of Pittsburgh Steel 
Co.’s new unit by Charles Longeneck- 
er, in Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
June, p. 976, 7% pp., 10 ills., 1 table. 


The boilers recently placed in oper- 
ation are heated with powdered coal 
and blast furnace gas. Ash, which 
drops from the gas current in the fur- 
nace, falls upon an air-cooled hopper 
and from this is discharged into a 
sluicing system. For the purpose of 
inducing the gases from the boiler a 
11-foot diameter fan is employed. The 
combustion control comprises a cen- 
trally located master panel, panels at 
each boiler, various controllers, reg- 
ulators and valves to provide complete 
automatic regulation. 
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Machine Tools » Shop 


«Without machine tools modern 
machinery could not be built.” 


—Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 





Mobile Truck Welding Unit 
Reduces Waste Time 


Clark Tructractor Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., has developed a new 
truck welding unit which is a com- 
plete, mobile, self-contained, gas- 
powered, electric arc welding unit, 
capable of 24-hour continuous opera- 
tion. The unit, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is especially 
useful in places and on work where 
there is no convenient source of 
electrical power. The truck takes 
the welding equipment to the work 
and eliminates waste time in moving 
from job to job. 

The unit is equipped with self- 
starter and headlights, carries neces- 
sary welding accessories, has ample 
room for acetylene tanks, seating 
room for the welding crew, and 
ample power for towing trailers. 


Generator Provides Current 


Are welding current, ranging from 
60 to 250 amperes at 25 volts, is 
developed by a self-excited arc weld- 
ing generator with control, driven 
by a special heavy-duty, 4-cylinder 
gas engine developing 20 horse- 
power at 1480 revolutions’ per 
minute. Currents between 25 and 
60 amperes may also be obtained 
by inserting in the circuit a cur- 
rent-reducing resistor provided for 
the purpose. The current available 
is ample for use with all commer- 
cial sizes of metallic electrodes from 
1/16 to 3/16-inch, also for light 
carbon welding and cutting. 

Engine and generator are con- 
nected by a 3-inch endless, composi- 
tion belt. The generator is thrown 
in and released by a hand controlled 
belt tightener, a ball bearing idler 
mounted on sliding ways and located 
on the driver’s platform. Automa- 
tic stabilization of the welding are 
is provided by a self-adjusting 
stabilizing reactor. The reactor per- 
mits the operator to maintain a 
steady arc on low as well as on high 
currents, under all welding condi- 
tions. For striking the arc, a high 
open circuit voltage of 65 volts is 
available, after which the voltage is 
automatically reduced to that re- 
quired to maintain the are. Adjust- 
ments in the range of welding cur- 
rent, from 60 to 250 amperes, are 
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made by shifting the generator 
brushes by means of an external 
handle. Further adjustments down 
to 25 amperes are made by shifting 
electrode leads. 


@ 
Hack Saw Blades Designed 
with Unusually Fine Teeth 


“Barsonator’’ Werkzeug G. m. b. 
H., Hamburg-Wandsbek, Germany, is 
manufacturing a new type of hack 
saw blade which is especially adapt- 





New Index Bases Control 
Table Movements 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has developed additional 
standard index bases, new milling 
machine attachments, which are de- 
signed primarily for use on machines 
which possess automatic or semiauto- 
matic table movements. The new de- 
vice consists of a heavy base, bolted 
to the table of the machine, on which 
is mounted a swivel. The swivel ro- 
tates on a heavy pivot and is locked 





Complete welding unit receives power from truck which transports it 


ed to the cutting of iron and steel. 
The teeth of the blade are fine at 
the point, gradually increasing in 
size until the ordinary dimensions 
are attained. The result of this is 
that a finer and lighter cut is ob- 
tained when starting to saw and 
any wedging of the saw in the 
metal is avoided. 

A further advantage of the fine 
teeth is that the saw can be held 
exactly on the line without any 
danger of its slipping out to the 
side and damaging the material. 
Also the fine teeth are of material 
assistance to the power exerted by 
the workman. The power required 
at the beginning of a cut is low 
and increases as the coarser teeth 
come into use. The blades are made 
of tungsten steel and are provided 
with a waved edge. 


and held rigidly in position by a 
taper plunger operated by a hand 
lever. It can be indexed through 360 
degrees, with working positions at 0 
and 180 degrees. The contact sur- 
faces are scraped, assuring correct 
alignment and rigidity. 

The bases are furnished with a 
reversible tongue for aligning them 
on the table of the milling machine. 
A tongue slot for aligning fixtures is 
cut on the swivel while the fixtures 
are bolted and doweled to the swivel 
in accordance with the requirement 
of the job to be done. 

The tool has its most important 
use on jobs when semiautomatic table 
movements are used, where the lead- 
ing time is equal or greater than the 
cutting time. It is arranged with a 
fixture at each end of the swivel and 
while the work in one fixture is be- 
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Solving 


sheet metal problems 


OR 70 YEARS Bliss has been solving sheet metal problems 
Small and large parts—a vast variety of shapes—light and 
heavy gauge metals of every kind—every conceivable requirement 
is included in the experience accumulated by Bliss during its 70 
years of designing machinery for innumerable sheet metal operations. 
This unequalled wealth of experience is at your service. It is 
sure to be of help to you in determining the possibility of improve 
ments or economies in your sheet metal operations. Make Bliss 
your Clearing house for sheet metal problems as hundreds of other 


manufacture rs do 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 





ing milled, the fixture on the other 
end is being loaded. Upon completion 
of the cut, when the table returns to 
the loading position, the swivel is in- 
dexed, bringing the fixture on the op- 
posite end into working position, and 
the machine is again set in operation. 


@ 


Air Hammer Will Deliver 
Single or Set Blows 


Nazel Engineering & Machine 
Works, Philadelphia, has developed 
a self-contained motor-driven air 
hammer, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which will deliver 
single and set blows with precision 
in addition to variable and auto- 
matic blows. This new hammer has 
been introduced to meet the _ in- 
creased demand for larger motor- 
driven hammers for all types of 
general forging. The hammer shown 
has the following specifications: Effi- 
cient capacity, 13-inch square; blows 
per minute, 100; requisite motor, 


99 


75 horsepower; stroke of ram, 32% 


inches; distance between guides, 
clear working space, 3214 inches; 
from center of ram _ to. housing, 


2914 inches; weight of hammer 
without anvil, 46,000 pounds; 
weight of anvil, bolster and die, 26,000 
pounds and total weight 72,000 pounds. 


® 
Duplex Machine Performs 
Multiple Operations 


Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
has designed a machine to provide for 
the simultaneous performance of. bor- 
ing, facing, chamfering and turning 
operations in the bore of wheels for 
agricultural machinery. In the oper- 
ation of this machine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the work 
is chucked on a head mounted at the 





Simultaneous operations are 


middle of the machine where it is pos- 
sible to bring two sets of tools, car- 
ried by the turrets, into simultaneous 
engagement with opposite sides of the 
work, thereby enabling machining op- 
erations to proceed simultaneously 
and finish the bore in both sides at 
a single setting. 


This machine is essentially the 
same as two sets of standard turrets, 
mounted at either side of the special 
head so that they may engage the 
work from both sides. The sequence 
of operations to be performed at either 
side of the bore consists of facing 
the outside of the hub, boring the cav- 
ity and facing a flange at the inner 
end of the bore on each side of the 
hub. This work is divided up into 
rough boring and facing; finish bor- 
ing, facing and chamfering; and a 
final reaming operation. Obviously 
there are three steps in the cycle and 
each turret is equipped with two 
sets of three tools each. Thus it is 
unnecessary to index the turret back 
to the starting position after it has 
reached the third step, the next index 
of the turret providing for bringing 
the next set of roughing tools in the 
operating position. 

In operation, the machine is run au- 
tomatically, a series of cams provid- 
ing for the rapid advance of the tools 
to the work, then changing to the re- 
quired feed movement after which the 
tools are withdrawn rapidly and the 
turret indexed to the next station 
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Single and set 
blows may be de- 
livered with  pre- 
cision by this new 
self-contained mo- 
tor-driven air 


hammer 


performed on this duplex machine 


when the same sequence of move- 
ments is repeated. At the conclusion 
of the cycle, the machine is automatic- 
ally tripped to a neutral position and 
after the finished piece has been re- 
moved from the chuck and a new part 
to be machined substituted, lifting of 
a control lever at either side of the 
head provid2s for the next cycle to 
start 


2 
Multiple Cords Carry Load 
in New Belt Drive 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has developed, 
in conjunction with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., a new type of 
machine drive. This drive consists 
of a number of endless molded V- 
belts running in V-grooved sheaves. 
It combines a new type of rubber- 
izer cord V-belt, impervious to dust 
and moisture, with an improved V- 
grooved sheave. The load-carrying 
members are high-grade cotton cords 
arranged in parallel lines and con- 
centrated about the neutral axis. 

Each sheave is carefully grooved 
machined and finished so that the 
grooves present a smooth surface 
on which the belts run. The wedg- 
ing action between the belts and the 
grooves results in a slipless, power- 
ful grip which compensates for, 
but differs from, initial belt tension 
in a flat belt drive. The smooth- 
grooved construction of this drive, 
together with the fact that there is 
an exact mathematical relationship 
between the grooves and the molded 
shape of the V-belts, is claimed to 
give a positive grip, without bind- 
ing or backlash, said to transmit 
about 99 per cent of the applied 
power at high-speed ratios, over 
short centers without idlers. 


@ 


High-Speed Grinder, Nut 
Setter New Air Tools 


Buckeye Portable Tool Co., Dayton, 
O., has developed two new air tools 
which are easily adaptable to many 
types of work, a high-speed grinder 
and a new type nut setter. The grind- 


co | 
—— 











MACHINE TOOLS AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 








Pneumatic nut setter is especially 


er is especially adapted for use with 
small emery wheels, emery pencils, 
rotary files, etc., and can be used in 
close quarters. It weighs only 3% 
pounds and runs at a free speed of 
22,000 revolutions per minute. This 
tool has a throttle and rear head in 
one piece, and the throttle is of a new 
type that can be operated with a touch 
of the thumb. With the extension 
shaft spindle off, this tool measures 12 
inches. 

The nut setter, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is known as a 
right-angle nut driver. Especially de- 
signed for close quarter nut driving, 
it can be used in railroad shops as 
well as on other work. It is furnished 
in two speeds, 660 and 1000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and is intended for 
driving %-inch nuts and 55-inch cap 
screws. The tool is 21 inches in 
length and weighs 114% pounds. 


S 2 
Skid Platforms Are Built 


for Heavy Service 


Truscon Steel Co., Cleveland, has 
improved its line of skid platforms 
by the addition of an integral rib 
reinforcement in each panel. This 
rib forms a brace for the legs, in- 
creases the strength of the platform 
with no increase in weight and 
holds the legs true even when the 
platform is greatly overloaded. The 
platforms are built with doubly re- 
inforced corners designed to with- 
stand hard usage. They can be 
easily picked up and_ transported 
from place to place. The steel rib- 
bed boxes which are part of the 
equipment are built in a number of 
different types for practically all 
uses. They may be built to any 
height by adding sections or may 
be obtained with an end door or 
mounted on casters for easy moving. 


4 


Single Reading Gives Total 


Micrometer Measurement 


Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
has announced a _ distinctly new 
method of marking a micrometer. 
This tool, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, gives the total read- 
ing of the measurement without the 


adapted for close quarter nut driving 


necessity for additions. The read- 
ing is shown at a glance by an in- 
genious arrangement of figures on 
the sleeve. The hub markings are 
the same as on the regular type of 
micrometer. The hundreds of thous- 
andths are indicated by a long line, 
the reading shown as usual by fig- 
ures 0 to 9. The three shorter lines 
indicate 0.025, 0.050 and 0.075 














Unique method of marking simplifies 
reading of new micrometer 


inches, being arranged so that they 
appear as a group of three. 

The sleeve is notched or cut away 
at the zero point so that at each 
revolution of the spindle a new line 
comes instantly into view when 
zero is reached. On the sleeve a 
row of figures from 0 to 24 is shown 
on the edge. A group of three rows 
of figures indicating 25 to 49, 50 to 





Users of small 


amounts of steam 





are accommodated 
by this 3-drum 
boiler which has 
special baffle ar- 


rangement 


74 and 75 to 99 is shown at the 
right, so arranged in spiral form 
that each row follows the last with- 
out jumping over. 


® 
Boilers Designed for Users of 
Small Amounts of Steam 


Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., 
is announcing a new series of 3- 
drum boilers, designed for the small 
and medium size plant using steam 
and available in sizes from 8g0 
horsepower up, for steam working 
pressures up to 350 pounds. A 
special arrangement of baffles is 
used, which deflects the hot gases 
over every inch of heating surface 
in the boiler, thus gradually lower- 
ing their temperature until in the 
last pass an insulated steel plate 
rear wall is entirely adequate. 

The ability to produce slightly 
superheated steam, as found in ear- 
lier designs of these boilers, is re- 
tained in this new low headroom 
unit, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, by the use of a hori- 
zontal steam header or manifold 
which is connected to the rear steam 
drum by a number of superheating 
tubes. Slightly superheated steam 
is discharged into the main steam 
line horizontally from the end of 
this header, an arrangement that re- 
duces the headroom considerably. 

Another innovation is the elimina- 
tion of the customary rear brick 
wall and the substitution of well in- 
sulated removable plates. Easy and 
quick access can be had to the en- 
tire rear of the boiler by removing 
these plates. Many of the smaller 
sizes may be shipped as a unit. 
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Shutdowns Make July a Half Month 
but Slight Rebound Probable—Low 
Prices Spur Structural Demand- 


More Activity in Plates 


and next to the lowest point since the year- 

end cessation. Fully half of the automobile 
manufacturing capacity of the country and a 
commensurate number of parts makers have 
shut down for two weeks; so important a rail- 
road as the New York Central has closed its 
shops for ten days; so typical an industrial as 
Western Electric is idle for two weeks. 

For the steel industry, this is a condition 
which declining production and shipments of 
the past 30 days have been anticipating. There 
is, therefore, some opinion that the low point 
of demand, for the immediate present at least, 
is passing. Production in some finished lines 
will show modest improvement the next few 
days to satisfy releases for consumers resum- 
ing about Aug. 1. 

In its broad aspects, however, there is noth- 
ing to warrant expectation of decided better- 
ment this month or next. Some steelmaking 
interests have canvassed the situation and con- 
cluded that no broader commitments for raw 
materials are required prior to September. A 
possible exception is the moderate purchasing 
of scrap by some Pittsburgh district steelmak- 
ers who are not certain scrap is scraping bot- 
tom and hence desire some stock as insurance. 

While steel prices continue irregular, the 
extent of the decline from the 1929 high is 
more widely realized. Increased activity in 
structural steel undoubtedly is recognition of 
bargain levels. Structural awards this week, 
exceeding 56,000 tons, were the fourth high- 
est this year and 50 per cent above the year’s 
weekly average. Larger lettings included two 
subway sections in New York, requiring 14,820 
and 4350 tons, respectively, and two New York 
office buildings taking a total of 7500 tons. 

Absence of carbuilding requirements leaves 
a large gap in plate orders, but demand in 
other directions is moderate. Preliminary 
bids have been asked on two United States 
Lines steamers, each requiring 28,000 to 30,- 
000 tons, chiefly plates. At New York, two 
pipe lines specify 9000 tons and tunnel work 
4000 tons. At Chicago, pending tank work 


Sana consumption is slumping this week 
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Steel Consumption at Years Low 


aggregates 12,000 tons. Some line pipe busi- 
ness is retarded because plate and skelp mills 
cannot make desired delivery. 

Those steel lines closest to the automobile 
situation are the most torpid. Specialty lines 
in sheets are moving well, in contrast to auto- 
body sheets, for which only Ford has measur- 
able releases out. Strip, wire and cold fin- 
ished bars are lagging behind June. Carbon 
bars are having a good week at Chicago, but 
this is appraised as a spurt rather than a trend. 

Raw materials are as dull as finished prod- 
ucts. An important steelmaker at Pittsburgh 
has bought 10,000 tons of steel scrap at $15. 
Beehive coke output, further restricted, has 
not been so low this year. Recent reductions 
in pig iron, especially the 50-cent cut in the 
Mahoning valley, have not enticed buyers. 
Southern iron is offered at Cincinnati for 
$12.50, Birmingham, or 50 cents less. Two 
merchant stacks at Buffalo have been banked. 

Steelmaking operations at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, at 60 per cent, show slight losses from 
last week. Youngstown mills hold at about 
60 per cent. Cleveland operations are up six 
points, to 50 per cent. Buffalo also shows a 
six-point gain from 48 to 54 per cent. Steel 
corporation subsidiaries this week average 63 
per cent and independents 52, giving the indus- 
try an average of 57 per cent. This com- 
pares with 64 per cent the week before July 4. 

When unfilled tonnage of the United States 
Steel Corp. June 30 declined only 2 per cent 
from May 30, to 3,968,064 tons, the lowest 
backlog since last Sept. 30, it indicated that 
production had been retarded as sharply as 
buying. 

A further recession of 14 cents in STEEL’s 
iron and steel market composite, formerly that 
of Iron Trade Review, lowers this index to 
$33.18, a level not plumbed since March 22, 
1922. The June average was $33.53 and last 
July $36.71. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvan- 


ized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails 

and Black Pipe 

This week (July 16, 1930) Lo $33.18 

Emet week COGEY OD, BOD wii cccadicnnccceccacccceichscvescvasle 
One month ago (Fumes HROGO) vss inviccvsccicsccoccecccaceceess 33.53 
Three months ago (April, 1930)....................ccscee0 34.44 
CUNO FORE RO. COUR eB oi sev te enccscainccassiccaincsiaced 36.71 
TON: YEATES AGO (OULY,, TODO) .csccccccicccsccocccacevsescocresus Qe 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


July 16, June, April, July, 





July 16, June, April, July, 
1930 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1930 19239 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
3essemer, del. Pittsburgh $20.26 20.76 20.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 1.70 1.75 1.80 1.95 
Basic, valley ............ 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 Steel bars, Chicago ... 1.80 1.85 1.90 2.05 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. 18.25 18.75 18.76 19.85 Steel bars, Philadelphia 1.94 2.04 2.12 2.27 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.76 Iron bars, Chicago 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.05 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago Senne: BBO 18.40 19.40 20.00 Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.70 1.80 1.95 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.40 Shapes, Philadelphia 1.71% 1.77 1.81 2.06 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace 18.25 18.25 18.25 20.00 Shapes, Chicago .. : 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.05 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila. 20.26 20.26 20.76 22.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.65 1.70 1.80 1.95 
Malleable, valley , 18.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.85% 1.91 1.95 9.16 
Malleable, Chicago 18.00 18.40 19.40 20.00 Tank plates, Chicago 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.05 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 24.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts. 2.15 2.15 2.25 2.20 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 18.63 19.13 19.13 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. 2.55 2.55 2.65 2.85 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 103.79 103.79 103.79 109.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.15 3.20 3.30 360 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.80 3.10 
ments based on $12 to $13, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago 2.30 2.30 2.40 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.35 3.35 3.45 3.85 
COKE Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.40 2.50 
: hie ome . Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.15 2.25 2.65 
( onnellsville furnace, ovens.......... 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.75 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts...... 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.35 
Connellsville foundry, ovens. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 > 
SCRAI 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 15.00 15.10 16.05 18.45 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 12.50 13.25 13.95 16.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 31.00 31.25 33.00 35.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12.00 12.05 13.00 14.75 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 31.00 31.25 33.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. 15.25 15.25 15.75 16.25 
sillets, open-hearth, Pittsburg 31.00 31.25 33.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 11.25 11.50 13.30 14.85 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 36.00 36.00 38.00 42.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago 14.50 14.55 15.00 17.50 
‘ . — ber i ills aking e¢ 
Business Shows Moderate Gain ee ee ee 
. va grades have not resumed operations 
Over June—Automotive Ton- nee ; ; 
till I “9 since July 4, and see little prospect 
nage Still Lacking of resuming this month. Operations 
as a whole in this district are un- 
SHEET PRICES. PAGE 79 changed from last week, at about 46 
to 45 per cent. 


The firmest grade of sheets ap- 
with mills usually quoting 2.55¢ on pears to be autobody and furniture, 
black sheets, 3.15¢ and 3.20c on gal- holding at 3.60c, Pittsburgh. Com- 
vanized, and 2.00c and 2.15¢ on blue mon black have shown a tendency 
annealed plates and sheets, respec- to soften from 2.55c¢c, Pittsburgh, 


New York—Sheet prices are gen- 
erally unchanged, although on black 
sheets some shading is noted. While 





2.50¢ to 2.55¢c, Pittsburgh, covers the 
bulk of the business, 2.45¢c is report- 
ed on particularly high extras and 
attractive tonnages. Galvanized 
sheets are firm at 3.15c, ranging to 
3.10¢ to jobbers. Only large ton- 
nages move at the lower price. Blue 
annealed sheets are unchanged at 
2.15e, Pittsburgh, and blue annealed 
plates are 2.00c. Volume is not heavy 
and little advance contracting has 
been done. 
Buffalo—District sheet producers 
will operate at 70 to 75 per cent of 
capacity this week, a substantial in- 
crease over early July. General buy- 
ing is improving slowly. 
Pittsburgh—Sheet business is 
slightly more active than recently 
and shows a moderate gain over the 
June rate. Forward buying by the 
automotive industry is quiet, being 
restricted to Ford, with some uncer- 
tainty existing as to the extent of 
current shutdowns by other interests. 
Drum and barrel manufacturers still 
are fair buyers, but little tonnage is 
coming from freight car builders and 
export business continues dull. Prices 
are unchanged but lack strength, 
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tively. Autobody sheets are 3.60c. 
Mill operations hold around 50 per 
cent, with the leading interest a few 
points above this average. 
Philadelphia—Sentiment in the 
sheet and strip market is more 
cheerful, but this is caused more 
by prospects than by actual increase 
in consumption. Prices are un- 


changed. 


Cleveland—Some users of auto- 
body sheets have released tonnage 
on which shipment was suspended 
two weeks ago. A little new in- 
quiry is noted. Sellers here are 
adhering to 3.60c, Pittsburgh, and 
are not waiving extras. Some fab- 
ricators of office furniture have or- 
dered sheets at 3.70c. A few steel 
barrel manufacturers have been 
buying black sheets in lots of 200 
to 350 tons at a time, paying 2.55c, 
Pittsburgh, compared with 2.45c 
and 2.40¢c paid ty some automotive 
users of common black sheets. 

Youngstown, O.—Makers of steel 
sheet specialties continue to receive 
a fair amount of new business. A 


and sales have been made at 2.50¢ 
and 2.45¢c. Galvanized and blue an- 
nealed sheet business is negligible 
at ruling quotations. 


Cincinnati—Specifications on road 
construction jobs have been fairly 
heavy, accounting in part for 40 per 
cent production schedules in district 
sheet mills. 

Chicago—Sheet mills are operating 
at 70 per cent, against 80 per cent 
a week ago and 50 per cent in the 
preceding week. One producer has 
its Indiana Harbor hot mills down 
for two days this week. Moderate or- 
ders have been received. Mill prices 
for all grades remain nominal on the 
basis of 2.65c for No. 24 black, 3.30¢ 
for No. 24 galvanized and 2.10e¢ for 
No. 10 blue annealed. 

St. Louis—Sheet producers and 
distributors say the market is quiet, 
but steady. No decline or improve- 
ment has been noted for several 
weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mills in 
this district are operating at about 
50 per cent. Demand is quiet. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


Pittsburgh base ............ 2.45c to 2.55c 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.76%cto 2.81%c 
Philadelphia, delivered 2.84c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.65c 
Chicago, delivered ........ 2.70c 
Birmingham, base ...... 2.70c 
Bt. TOUS, BOls sccccisssisess 2.97c 
TIN MILL BLACK NO. 28 
Pittsburgh, base .......... 2.80c to 2.90c 
CABTY, WASO scrcccsscsiccssscs. 2.90c to 3.00c 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base ........... 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered 3.44c 
Gary, (ndiana Harbor.... 3.30c 
Chicago, delivered ........ 3.35¢c 
Birmingham, base ...... 3.35¢c 
Oe, EOUIG, GM, cccescectsccscss 3.62c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
Pittsburgh, base* ........ 1.95c to 2.15¢c 
Chicago, district mills.. 2.25C 
Chicago, delivered ........ 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered .... 2.57¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered.. 2.44¢ 
BIPMINARAI 3 oecccccccccescess B.00C FO 2.36 


*Minimum price is for cont. mill. 
BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 


Pittsburgh, base® ........ 1.80c to 2.00c 
Chicago, district mills.... 2.10c 
Chicago, delivered ...... . 2.15¢c 
Philadelphia, delivered 2.29¢ 
St. Louis, delivered 2 42¢ 


BIT MINBAAM  ssccccocsccccsesss 2.15c to 2.20c 
*Minimum price is for cont. mill. 


AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base ......... 3.60¢c 
Detroit, delivered ......... 3.86%ec 

FURNITURE NO. 24 
PUR UBOUIEIEN cssecosvicicesscensees 3.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base .... $5.25 
Gary. Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 

9 


YR, MTT TTT TILT Tete eee 


3.65c to 3.75c 
*Price subject to quantity differen- 


tials. 
Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails $2.10-2.15 and 2.25 
Cement coated nails .... 2.15 and 2.25 


Galvanized nails .......... 4.15 and 4.25 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples .......... 2.60c and 2.70c 

Galvanized staples ...... 2.85c and 2.95¢c 

Barbed wire, gal......... 2.80c and 2.90c 

Annealed fence wire.... 2.30c and 2.40c 

Galvanized wire .......... 2.75c and 2.85c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 


(To Manufacturing Trade) 
Bright plain wire, 6 to 


Pe MID sash vceveusesnciaviexsacse 2.30c 
OPI WIE acckcsveiccsessavecs 3.30c 
Wire, delivered Detroit 2.53%c 
Nails, delivered Detroit $2.38% 


Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., An- 
derson, Ind., Chicago, $1 per ton 
over Pitts.-Cleve.; Duluth and Worces- 
ter, Mass., $2 higher; Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 
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Steel Plates 


PIUUSDUPEN, DAWES .ccccccscecs 1.65c to 1.70c 
Philadelphia, del..... 1.80%c to 1.85 %e 
New York, del. .......... 1.88¢c to 1.93¢ 


BOORTOT, GOL, cscascveccccscsesace 2.05¢ 
CRICEBO: TARO isc ccicscisssce 1.75c to 1.80c 
Cleveland, delivered 1.83 %cto1.88%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.80¢c 
Birmingham, base ........ 1.90¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base.... 1.75c 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. ........ 2.25¢c 
A OS 2.12¢c 
DOtrolt, GGL, scccsicovess 1.91%cto [.96%ec 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh, base ............ 1.65c to 1.7%¢e 
Philadelphia, del. 1.6614c to 1.76%e 
New York. del. ........1.85%c to 2.03 %c 
POOMTOM. GER. cssidcccccctas 1.98%cto 2.08 %c 
CBRICARO, DABS. cnciccccsscccecs 1.75c to 1.80c 
Cleveland, delivered..1.83 4c to 1.88 4%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y. ........ 1.8%¢ 
Birmingham, base ........ 1.90¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. ...:.... 2.35¢ 
PIOCPORE. TOL, . scccnaccrenses 1.91%cto1.96%e 
Bars 
SOFT STEEL 

Pitteburan, DASE. .scosse 1.65¢c to 17.5¢c 
CRICEPO. DABS - cecccencccsdccee 1.75c to 1.80¢e 
Birmingham, base ........ 1.90¢c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.85¢c 
PACINO COREE GALE. qcccisvicricss 2.35¢ 
Cleveland, base, local 

POMBE cots ccd hcacndattasacsecue ene 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Cleveland, del, outside 

i aE A RF Re tea 1.77%cto1.82%ec 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 1.99c to 2.04c 
New York, delivered .... 1.98c to 2.08c 
Boston, delivered .......... 2.05c to 2.15¢c 
EPO la Bie. saicticictnctacece 1.95cto 1.98 4c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish.... 1.90¢c 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. .... 2.00¢c 

RAIL, STEEL 
Chicago Heights ............ 1.75¢ 
PURBTOPT TAVIS: scscccccascscees 1.65c to 1.70c 
IRON 

CERCA, TIE ci ccscvicaisaess 1.90¢c 


New York, delivered .... 1.98c to 2.03c 
Philadelphia, delivered 1.99cto 2.04c 
Pittsburgh, refined ........ 2.75eto 4.25¢c 

REINFORCING 
Pittsburgh, billet cut 


BUNNIES: Cucusdancnsnnsecssacxcess 2.00c 
Stock lenrths, mill .... 1.75c 
Chi. billet, over 500 tons 1.85¢c 
BO tO BOO COB. ..ccccccess 2.00c 
Under 30 tons’ ..........<. 2.45¢ 
Chicago, rail steel .......... 1.65¢c to 1.70¢c 
Road and bridge work 1.65cto 1.70c 
Philadelphia, cut lengths 2.14¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars, drawn or rolled, 


Pitts., Chi., Buff... 2.10¢c 

CTOVOIMTE ccacicinsedscerscers 2.00c to 2.10c 

Do. delivered, Detroit 2.20¢c 
Shafting (turned, pol- 

ished) Pitts., Buffalo 2.10¢ 
Shafting (t urne d, 

SVOUMG) TEL  sccccisecscess 2.45c to 2.90¢c 


(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


Cut Nails 


Carloads, f.o.b. mills .... 
Leass-c.l., f.0.b. mills .... 


Chain 


PROOF BB AND BBB, Pittsburgh 
$/26 tO W=-ANED wos.cscceci 33 1/3 and 5 off 
O7PLG CS FAG BEM avciiccsicociccseces 33 1/3 off 


Allloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


S.A.E. Series Alloy dif- Net 100 

Number ferentials Ib. bars 
RIP éccatdies sacptupehasens 0.25 $2.90 
DRG Acissvtiactdigisiartes 0.55 3.20 
SO caidecsenstecscsarnenn 1.50 4.15 
i Die Eerste ess 2.25 4.20 
UO \ gsckstesasccabccdceres 0.55 3.20 
DO catasasaddesscasiveens 1.35 490 
a csanectine aes 3.80 6.45 
TL eee eee irno 3.20 5.v5 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. 0.50 3.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo 0.70 3.35 
4690 0.20-0.30 Mo. 


1.26-1.75 Ni. .... 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. 


1 

0 
5190 0.80-1.10 Cr. 0.45 3.10 
5100 Chr. spring.| 0.20 2.85 
CIOP Ie Gavan 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel 0.95 3.60 
Chrome, Ni., Van. 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium 0.95 3.60 
9250 (flats) .......... 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rds., squrs.) 0.50 3.15 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets 35c; plates 31c; bars 28c. 


A B Cc D 
PSE o acctiees 19¢c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
PIACES ..<c000 22¢ 23.5¢ 26c 3le 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5c 30c 35c 
Hot strip .. 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 


Cold strip 28c 29.5¢ 32c 37c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. 
A has chrome 15% and under, B 
over 15/18@% inc., C over 18/23@ inc., 
D over 23/30%. 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts. 1.75c to 1.80c 
Delivered, Detroit ...... 2.01%¢ec 
Hot strin 6 1/16 to 24- 
BY PRI canadeddaccavssnces 1.65c to 1.70¢c 


Delivered, Detroit 1.91%c 
Hot strip. bands 6 in. 

and under, Chicago.. 1.90¢c 

Do. 61/16 to 24 in. 1.806 
Cooperage stocks, Pitts. 2.00c to 2.10c 

IO. CHICKHO ...ccccocccsccee 3.106080 3.966 
Cold rolled strip., Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons and 

WS a iaitarcea tates sate 2.45c 

Delivered, Detroit .... 2.65c 
Worcester, Mass., (3 

TONS ANA OVE) ......cc000e 2.60c to 2.70c 


Rails, Track Material — 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill .... $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

|. Se eR DORE n me ae $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills $34.00 
Angle bars, Chicago 

RUIN ince resccne atiasieaasuns 2.75¢ 
Spnikes, railroad. mills.... 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16- 

in. and smaller, Pitts. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, 

WUC CMOUIN RUE wsticsienxenncnacs 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi... 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., 

BUCA FTORAS ccccocccescecs 3.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., 

stand. jobbers ............ 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .... 3.80c 
Tie plates, mills ............ $41.50 

Sheet Piling 
Base, Pittsburgh ............ 2.00c to 2.10¢c 
79 
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Cleveland Engineers Expand 
Society Headquarters 


The Cleveland Engineering Society 
is making a 40 per cent increase in 


Slight Bulge in Orders at Chi- 
cago—-Minimum of 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, Applies on Large Lots 


Bars 
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Chicago—Several more vigorous 
orders from several automobile and 
parts makers are reported by one 
bar mill, without indication that 
this represents anything more than 
a spurt, tying in with automobile 
model changes. Vacations and in- 
ventories are having a pronounced 
effect on mill orders, and the imple- 
ment and tractor outlook has not 
clarified for autumn. Bar mill op- 
erations are down about 5 points to 
near 60 per cent. Mills report eas- 
ing of pressure from buyers 
against prices. Soft steel bar prices, 
with plates and shapes, have drifted 
to a spread of $2 over Pittsburgh. 

New York—While the minimum 
for steel bars is 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
most business is moving at 1.70c 
and 1.75¢ Buying is slow. 
Forging quality bars to the 
automotive trade are moving be- 
low normal. General opinion is 
stocks are low. Resumption of ton- 
nage buying would result in firm- 
ing of prices, according to sellers. 
Common iron bars remain 1.65c to 
1.70c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh — Steel bar demand 
holds at the restricted rate of the 
past several weeks, with require- 
ments of cold bar finishers further 
limited by light automotive opera- 
tions. Orders are in small lots on 
which producers usually name 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh. Larger buyers, how- 
ever, are obtaining 1.65c, although 
such orders still are in the minor- 
ity. 

Youngstown, O.—— Quiet competi- 
tion for steel bar business tends to 
softening of the market. While im- 
portant makers are trying to hold 
to 1.75c, Pittsburgh, it is becoming 
more apparent that 1.70c can be 
done, and even 1.65c has been taken 
in some instances and under, special 
circumstances. Most of today’s. ton 
nages are going at 1.75¢e and ‘1.70c, 
but sales do not include many large 
lots, it is conceded. 

Cleveland—tThe inquiry rate for 
merchant steel bars is improving, 
some makers report, but this is not 


universal. As yet this has not been 
translated into actual increased 
bookings. These are looked for, 


however, in September. Some job- 
bers are evidencing some slight in- 
clination to expand their stocks. A 
few outside mills still quote 1.75¢, 
Pittsburgh; others 1.70c. Bars can 
be bought from local mills at 1.70c 


80 


to 1.75¢e, Cleveland. Small orders 
from diversified industries are fair- 
ly frequent but constitute unsatis- 
factory rollings at best. 
Philadelphia—Demand _ is_ slow 
for soft steel bars, fully 15 per cent 
under a year ago. Prices are un- 
changed from 1.65c to 1.70c, base, 
Pittsburgh, with differentials in cer- 
tain cases involving special factors. 


Plates 


the size of its headquarters in Car- 
negie Hall, Cleveland. The changes 
involve new Offices, larger lobby and 
industrial exhibit, and an auditorium 
seating about 300. 

Facilities will be provided in the 
rooms for daily engineers’ luncheons, 
and for dinners in connection with 
evening meetings. These alterations, 
which will be complete by Sept. 1, are 
in keeping with rapid growth to third 
in the United States. 


Large Ship Requirements Fea- 
ture Market in Eastern District 
——Prices Are Fairly Stable 
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New York—Plate business has im- 
proved. The Heat Transfer Products 
Co., subsidiary of the American Lo- 
comotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has booked a pipe line in New 
York requiring 1000 tons of plates. 
Two other pipe lines are slated for 
early action, one to be built in the 
Bronx requiring 1000 tons of plates, 
to come out this week, and another 
one for New York requiring 7500 to 
8000 tons. The Ajax Pipe Line Inc. 
has placed 12 oil storage tanks with 
a western fabricator, requiring a 
total of 5000 tons of plates. Senior 
& Palmer are low bidders on caisson 
work at Fifty-ninth street, New 
York, requiring 750 tons of plates. 
Patrick McGovern Ine. is about to 
place 4000 tons of plates for tun- 
nel work in New York. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. is expected to supply 
about 2500 tons of plates for the 
reconditioning of five Roosevelt lin- 
ers for the Federal Shipbuilding Co. 
The general price continues 1.75c, 
base, Coatesville, Pa., subject to oc- 
easional exceptions. It is estimated 
that eastern plate mills are operat- 
ing at 50 to 75 per cent of finish- 
ing capacity. 

Pittsburgh—-Plates buying is off 
moderately from the June rate but 
continues more active than _ bars. 
Barge work remains quiet although 
additional business is looked for 
shortly. Recent awards require 500 
tons of plates and shapes. Plates 
generally are 1.70c, Pittsburgh, with 
1.65¢ applied on attractive lots. 

Cleveland—Boiler shops are tak- 
ing more plates than in several 
weeks. Machine shops and machin- 
ery manufacturers also are more ac- 


tive. Large lots for tanks and pipe 
lines are lacking. An order was 
placed with a Pennsylvania mill for 
three plates, weighing 14 tons each, 
32 feet long, 54 inches wide and 
4% inches thick, machined down to 
3% inches. The order was placed 
by the American Shipbuilding Co., 
Lorain, O., for an Erie, Pa., manu 
facturer of rubber mat making ma 


chinery. Plates usually are 1.65e, 
Pittsburgh. 
Chicago—P lates for pipe line work 


are helping to keep mill operations 
at about 80 per cent. About 15006 
tons for oil tanks has been placed 
for the Southwest through fabricat 
ors in this district. Oil tank plates 
pending amount to about 12,000 tons. 
Freight car specifications have been 
completed. Mill quotations are 
settling to a $2 spread over Pitts 
burgh. 

Philadelphia— Plate demand con 
tinues below the average of book 
ings of two weeks ago, but fin 


ishing operations at eastern mills 
are held at 50 to 75 per cent. The 
usual price continues 1.75c, base, 
Coatesville, Pa., with occasional 


sales at 1.70c, and differentials al 
lowed on certain classes of busi 
ness. Preliminary bids are _ being 
required on two United States lin 
ers requiring 28,00 to 30,000 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars each 
Columbia Steamship Co. opened bids 
July 10 on three vessels requiring 
a substantial tonnage of plates. 
Birmingham, Ala. — Plants en 
gaged in tank manufacture are ac- 
tive, consuming a fair tonnage of 
plates. Birmingham Tank Works and 
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Chicago Bridge & Iron Works and 
others are shipping heavily, es- 
pecially to oil companies. 


Contracts Placed 


2000 tons, six 55,000-parrel oil storage 
tanks, New England Terminal Co., 
Providence, R. I., to Youngstown 
Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, O. 

598 tons, 42 and 54-inch welded steel 
pipe for Salyer Consolidated Min- 
ing Co., Eureka, Calif., to Western 
Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. 

500 tons, plates and shapes, car float 
extension for Southern Pacific rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, storage tank for Pacific 
Molasses Co., Los Angeles, to Lacy 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 


Contracts Pending 


137 tons, sheet piling, United States 
engineers’ office, San Francisco; 
bids received. 

100 tons, four tanks for General Ter- 
minal Corp., Los Angeles. Bids be- 
ing received. 


Whelling Machine Products Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., is increasing capi- 
tal from $250,000 to $500,000. 








Bolt and Nut Prices 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
and Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate job- 
bing or large consuming trade pur- 
chasing in full-case lots, and apply to 
lists of May 10, 1930. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
UE SISGR, CUS LETOCAG ccccsicscesscccseseces 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller 
take 10 per cent lower list. 
BUENO DUNC. cinncckasknsscctentecncenupevencnssaeee 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 


All sizes cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
without nuts ............. es 73 off 
Tire bolts ... ; ..----60, 10 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
tolled thread machine bolts, 3% x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 


NUTS 
POCEIRRTETINERIRECE! ssicSceadusdsccvnceccatbeuccdessies 73 off 
*HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
BORIIOEE scpcdccancadtayescisasncosucivineeke 80-10-5 off 


Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller 85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
OM IREREN AS es ccG acacue ene cease nse nceanronedsa vena §5-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........... . 
LANE, REE Eg. Set Re OP ee 80-10-5 off 

*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930. 


Rivets 


Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. 2.90¢ 
Structural, ¢.1., Chicago 3.00¢c 
**7/16-inch and small- 

OE, SRNR. sacudincneonsecgrsas 70,10 and 5 off 
ORE .<. COLO VO: . eccancsnces 70 to 70,10 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or 


more, 

Wrought Washers 
Carloads, Pitts. dist.........$6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist..... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Less carloads, Chi. dist 6.50 to 6.75 off 
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« Action Deferred on Larger Car 
at roa S Inquiries—Lehigh & New Eng- 


land Seeks 300 


TRACK MATERIAL 


Chicago——Prospects of secondary 
rail buying are not favorable. Indi- 
cations are that perhaps two or three 
roads, usually the chief purchasers in 
the secondary movement, may add 
tonnage to their primary buying, but 
that sales will be much below recent 
years. Miscellaneous orders of spikes, 
bolts and tie plates have been or- 
dered out by several roads, but this 
has amounted to little more than 
1000 tons. Nothing new has devel- 
oped in the Illinois Central inquiry 
for 2300 freight and miscellaneous 
cars. Car shop specifications have 
been virtually completed on pending 
work. 

New York—Lehigh & New Eng 
land is inquiring for 3800 50-ton 
steel underframe box cars and five 
steel underframe ‘aboose=—._—« cars. 
About 200 ears have been placed 
during the past week, much of the 
work going to the railroad’s own 
shops. Purchase of 2100 freight 
cars by the Illinois Central has been 
held up. Union Pacifie and Erie in 
quiries are still pending. New 
York Central has closed 12 shops 
for 10 days, heavy repair units of 
the system being affected 


Pittsburgh—Norfolk & Western 
placed 3000 tons of bars, shapes and 
plates in this district for the 500 box 
cars which, as noted July 3 in Srerer 
it will build at its own plants at 
Roanoke. This duplicates a similar 
order placed earlier in the year with 
its own shops. The same road closed 
bids July 14 on about 14,000 tie 
plates to accompany recent rail or- 


ders. Track bolts and spikes for the 


rails were placed a short time ago. 
New inquiry for cars and track ma 
terials is quiet although specifica 
tions for fastenings are fairly well 
maintained. Prices are steady 
throughout the list 

Birmingham, Ala.--Plant of Pull 
man Car & Mfg. Corp. at Bessemer, 
Ala., is still in operation but on lim 


ited production. Orders on the 
books are being gradually filled, 
with no new business The Ens 


ley, Ala., rail mill will hardly start 
up again until late August with some 
old business still on hand 
Philadelphia— Lack of railroad 
buying has been a noteworthy fea 
ture of the steel market for several 
months but all records were shat 
tered last week when one of the 
largest railroads failed to buy a 
single pound of steel. It is expect 
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ed, however, that August will wit- 
ness the placing of usual annual rail 
tonnages by the Pennsylvania and 
Reading roads. 


Car Orders Placed 


Detroit Edison Co., five steel hoppers, 
70 tons capacity, to American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Fruit Growers Express Co., 154 refrig- 
erator cars, to own shops. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 500 box cars, 
to General American Tank Car Corp. 
Chicago; William H. Bremmer, re- 
ceiver, authorized by court order and 
interstate commerce commission to is 
sue equipment notes in partial pay 
ment. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 25 caboose cars 
to own shops, Denison, Tex 

United States navy, bureau of supplies 
and accounts, two 50-ton box cars 
and two 50-ton steel underframe flat 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co 

Western Fruit Express, 12 refrigerator 
cars, to own shops. 


Locomotive Orders Placed 


\luminum Co. of America, one 10-wheel 
switching locomotive for service on 
Alton & Southern, to Baldwin Loco 
motive Woks, Philadelphia. 

Salt Lake & Utah, one 60-ton electric 
freight locomotive with four 180- 
horsepower, 750-1500 volt slow-speed 
motors locomotive-type control, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel 
phia and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 


Car Orders Pending 


Lehigh & New England, 300 50-ton steel 
underframe box cars and five steel 
underframe caboose cars. 

Maine Central, five de luxe coaches and 
two de luxe passenger-baggage cars 

Solvay Process Co., 10 air dump cars. 

Western Fruit Express, 100 steel un 
derframes for refrigerator cars, mak 
ing 200 now pending. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs 
town, O., 10 70-ton flat cars 


Ships Implements by Water 


An experiment in shipping farm 
implements by boat from East Chi 
cago, Ind., to New York for export 
is being made by International Har 


vester Co., Chicago. Two motor 
ships, Emprre Srare and BucKkrys 
STATE, supplied by Federal Moto: 
Ships Ine., have been put in this 
service. These vessels travel the 


Great Lakes route to Buffalo and 
through the barge canal to New York 
harbor, where the goods are deliv- 
ered ship-side without transfer from 
the time they leave port in the Chi 
cago district. 


x. 
— 
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Structural 
Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


New York—wWith two subway let- 
tings, 14,820 and 4350 tons, re- 
spectively, structural steel awards 
jumped sharply this week. New 
work also is heavier. While ap- 
parently scraping bottom, prices ap- 
pear little, if any, firmer. Awards 
over 1000 tons each are more nu- 
merous. Many smaller lettings too 
are noted. An office building tak- 
ing 4000 tons, an apartment 6500 
tons and a pier 2200 tons. were 
placed. Fredburn Construction Co. 
is low on the Brooklyn technical 
high school contract, 7800 tons. An 
addition to the telephone building 
on Walker street will take close to 


13,500 tons, much more than at 

first expected. 
Pittsburgh—Structural steel fab- 

ricators are well engaged figuring 


on new inquiry but hesitancy still is 
noted in closing. Specifications for 
plain material continue steady with 
the market 1.65e to 1.79c. 

Buffalo—A fairly large structural 
tonnage will be required for the 
$5,000,000 terminal of the Nickel 
Plate and Erie railroads here, this 
being the largest order in early 
prospect. The downtown produce 
terminal of competing roads will be 
largely concrete. Small orders are 
increasing in number. 

Cleveland—Structural shape speci- 
fications are fair. Awards are few. 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction  Co., 
general contractor, here, awarded 
steel, 1400 tons for the headquar- 
ters building, Cleveland board of 
education, to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co., Massillon, O. Bids 
now are going in on Central-Lorain 
bridge, here, 11,700 tons, to close 
early in August. Shapes are 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Boston—Award of 1380 tons for 
Western Union Telegraph Co. build- 
ing here, was the largest tonnage 
placed in several weeks. Largest of 
the pending group, totaling about 
900 tons, is the 490-ton postoffice 
at Lowell, Mass. 

Chicago—Prospects appear bright- 
er in the structural market than 
for some weeks. Including several 
revived projects, inquiry totals near- 
ly 15,000 tons. A fair number of 
awards have been closed. One fab- 
ricator is booked almost to capacity 


Awards Total More Than 
56,000 Tons—Highest Week 
Since Mid-May — Subways 
Lead—Bridges, Office Build- 
ings Also Play Important 
Part — Inquiries Revived 
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for several months, but this is due 
in part to plant expansion work of 
a sister subsidiary. Revised bids 
are being asked for the 5000-ton 
Lane Technical high school in Chi- 


cago. The Roosevelt hotel project 
in Wichita, Kans., totaling 1000 
tons, is being revived. The prices 


quoted for plain material in this 
market represent a spread of $2 a 
ton over Pittsburgh. 

Birmingham, Ala.——Better condi- 
tions are noted in structural shape. 
Shops are to operate on 5-7-day week 


schedules. Industrial works in the 
main are placing tonnages and hotels 
and office buildings throughout the 
South offer prospects. Ingalls Iron 
Works Co. is fabricating steel for 
new sheet mill and other work of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
at Fairfield, Ala., 1200 tons. 
Philadelphia—Plain shape de 


mand continues fair, with a promise 
of good business ahead. Prices con- 
tinue to show an easier tendency 
and the market on plain standard 
material now is quoted 1.60¢e to 
1.70c, base, eastern mill, with dif- 
ferentials occasionally below that 
minimum on large lots. 


Contracts Placed 


14,820 tons, subway route 108, section 


8, New York, to American Bridge 
Co. 

4350 tons, subway route 106, section 
7, Bronx, N. Y., to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., through Dimarco & Rei- 
mann, New York, general contrac- 
tors. 

4000 tons, 35-story store and office 
building, Pearl, John and Platt 
streets, New York, to Hedden Iron 
Contruction Co., New York; Shro- 


der & Koppel Inc., general contrac- 
tors. 


3500 tons, 40-story office and store 














Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .............. 56,757 
Awards last week ............ 27,885 
Awards two weeks ago ...... 22,740 
Awards this week in 1929 34,457 
Av. weekly awards, 1930..... 34,775 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 42,213 
Av. weekly awards, June.... 31,479 


Tot. awards to date, 1929..1,218,42: 
Tot. awards to date, 1930..1,008,470 





building, Madison avenue and For- 
tieth street, New York, to Taylor- 
Fichter Steel Construction Co., New 
York; Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
general contractor. 

2600 tons, north approach to Wabash 
avenue bridge, Chicago, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Chicago; Kettler- 
Elliott Co., general contractor. 

2500 tons, travel and transportation 
building for Chicago world’s fair, 
Grant park, Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co., Chicago; John Grif- 
fiths & Son Co., general contractor. 

2265 tons, pier D, Terminal Ware- 
house Inc., Jersey City, N. J., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

2225 administration building, depart- 
ment of education, Philadelphia, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

2000 tons, office 
Gold, Platt and John streets, 
York, to unstated fabricator. 

1600 tons, bridge over Trenton river, 
Detroit, to Duffin Iron Co., Chicago. 

1500 tons, apartment, West End Ave- 
nue and Ninety-seventh street, New 
York, to Easton Structural Steel 
Co., Easton, Pa. 

1400 tons, board of education headquar 
ters building, Cleveland, to Massillon 
Bridge & Structural Co., Maussilion, O., 
through Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
Co., Cleveland, general contractor. 

1358 tons, building, Western Union Tele” 


building, 
New 


and store 


graph Co., Boston, to New England 
Structural Co., Boston. 

1200 tons, sheet mill and other devel- 
opments, Tennessee Coal, Iron «& 
Railroad Co., Fairfield, Ala., to 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

1000 tons, bridge over Red river, at 
Thackerville, Okla., to Missouri 
Valley Bridge «& [Iron Works, 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

970 tons, theater, Astoria, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabri 
cators Ine., Bethlehem, Pa. 

S50 tons, addition, federal building 
and postoffice, Richmond, Va., to 
American Bridge Co.; National 


Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., gen- 


eral contractor. 

700 tons, bridges, Nickel Plate rail- 
road, Angola, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co. 

700 tons, highway bridge at Collins- 
ville, Okla. to Illinois Steel Bridge 
Co., Jacksonville, Il. 

500 tons, store, S. S. Kresge Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., to Palmer Steel 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

500 tons, addition, Chevrolet plant, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., to R. C. Mahon 
Co., Detroit; Fred T. Ley & Co., 


general contractor. 
500 tons, department store in Washing- 


ton state, to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
425 tons, 3-story mercantile building, 


163 West Twenty-ninth street, New 


York, to Easton Structural Steel 
Co.. Easton, Pa.; Magoba Construc- 
tion Co., general contractor. 


420 tons, freight building, Baltimore «& 
Ohio railroad, Cincinnati, to American 
Bridge Co. 

400 tons, 4-story building, Christian 


Brothers institute, Bronx, N. Y., 
to Kues Bros. Iron Works, Bronx, 
me 

400 tons, four bridges, Pittsburgh «& 


West Virginia railroad, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

397 tons, Michigan state highway bridge, 
Bertrande, Mich., to MeClintie-Mar 
shall Co. 

325 tons, 
Peoria & 
American 

300 tons, Masonic 


work for Toledo, 
railroad, to 
Chicago. 

Steuben- 


bridge 

Western 
Bridge Co., 
temple, 
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ville, O., to Levinson Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

300 tons, Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to Worden-Allen Co., Chi- 
cago. 

280 tons, 6-story garage, 241 West 
Twenty-sixth street, New York, to 
Hinkle Iron Co., New York. 

240 tons, building, Commercial Pig- 
ment Co., Baltimore, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; United 
Engineers & Constructors  Inc., 
Philadelphia, general contractors. 

200 tons, highway bridge, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., to Kansas City Structur- 
al Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

200 tons, upper roadway approach, 
Queensboro bridge, New York, to 
American Bridge Co.; Arthur I. 
Kraft Inc., general contractor. 

200 tons, building, Standard Oil Co., 
3aton Rouge, La., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

200 tons, warehouse, Edgar T. Ward's 
Sons Co., Chicago, to unstated fab- 
ricator. 

200 tons, restaurant, White Plains, N. 
Y., to Service Iron Works, Bronx, 
N. Y.: John H. French Co., general 
contractor. 

190 tons, state highway bridge, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

175 tons, addition, Cleveland Heights, 
O., high school, to Kilroy Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Cleveland. 

150 tons, yarn mill, Clifton, N. J., to 
Robinson fron & Steel Co., Phila- 
del phia. 

150 tons, legation building, Royal Nor- 
wegian Legation, Thirty-fourth street 
and Massachusetts avenue, Washing- 
ton, to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore, 
through DeSibour Construction Co., 
Washington, general contractor; J. J. 
Whelan, Washington, architect. 

132 tons, contact building, Merrimac 
Chemical Co., Medford, Mass., to 
New England Structural Co., Bos- 
ton. 

125 tons, seven subway rectifier sta- 
tions, board of transportation, New 
York, to National Bridge Works, 
Longe TIsiand City, N. Y.; J. F 
Murphy Co., general contractor. 

110 tons, bridge, Baltimore & Ohio 

Gathersburg. Md., to 


railroad, 
sethlehem, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Pa 

100 tons, Dixie paper cup plant, 
Easton, Pa., to Shoemaker Bridge 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

100 tons, bridge across Red river, be- 
tween Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, 
Okla., for Texas Highway commission, 
Austin, Tex., to Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis, at $320,- 
$17. 


Contracts Pending 


13,000 tons, addition, telephone building, 
Walker and Lispenard streets, New 
York. 

11,700 tons, Central-Lorain bridge, Cleve- 
land; bids close Aug. 6. 

7800 tons, technical high school, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Fredburn Construction 
Co., New York, low on general con- 
tract. 

5000 tons, Lane Technical high school, 
Chicago; revised bids asked. 

4600 tons, apartment building, Chicago. 

4000 tons, apartment hotel, Baltimore; 
bids in. 

4000 tons, branch plant at Richmond, 
Calif., Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 

2000 tons, branch plant at Long Beach, 
Calif., Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati. 
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1800 tons, state building, Los Angeles; 
bids Aug. 5. 

1750 tons, additional factory unit, Bake- 
like Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. 

1500 tons, telephone building, Newark, 
Ie. ahs 

1300 tons, Central Bank building, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

1178 tons, New York state bridges; hids 
opened at Albany, N. Y., July 22. 

1000 tons, 22-story office building, 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-seventh 
street, New York. 

1000 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Wichita, 
Kans., revived. 

1000 tons, building, Cincinnati Union 

' Terminal Co., Cincinnati; bids ini. 

900 tons, bridge, Northampton county, 
Pa.; bids July 17. 

900 tons, highway bridge over St. Croix 
river, Stillwater, Okla. 

800 tons, addition, Equitable Life 
building, 293 Seventh avenue, New 
York. 

800 tons, theater for Publix Theaters 
Corp., Chicago. 

750 tons, Jerome hotel, Columbia, S. ©. 

700 tons, warehouse for Grocers’ Whole- 
sale Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

600 tons, addition to power hnouse at 


Concrete 
Bars 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York—Small orders of rein- 
forcing bars are more numerous. 
Prices on such are fairly firm. Shad- 
ing continues, however, on larger 
tonnages, no two jobs going near 
alike. Some sellers are waiving ex- 
tras for cutting mill lengths when 
such operations are not too involved. 
On small lots 2.45c¢c, delivered New 
York, is noted on small orders. 

Demand for mesh is about equal 
to last year. Roadwork is heavier 
but building mesh is lighter. Prices 
are inclined firmer. 

Buffalo—Two new concrete in- 
quiries, one for 266 tons and an- 
other for about 300 tons, are re- 
ported this week. Two other big 
projects, as yet unestimated, are in 
early prospect. 

Pittsburgh—tThe reinforcing bar 
market in this district lacks large 
individual lots. A fair number of 
orders involving less than 100 tons 
at a time are being entered and in- 
coming tonnage to producers holds 
at an active rate. The outlook re- 
mains fair. Prices generally are 
2.00¢c, Pittsburgh for out length 
and 1.75e for stock lengths. 

Chicago—Shipments of rail steel 
reinforcing bars remain under a 
year ago despite the heavy Illinois 
road programs. Billet reinforcing 
bar sales in June and July were 


Marysville, Mich., Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit. 

500 to 900 tons, Shaker Heights, O., high 
school; bids close July 19. 

490 tons, post office, Lowell, Mass. 

173 tons, subway on Broadway, Tucson, 
Ariz.; bids Aug. 4. 

450 tons, group of food terminal kuild- 
ings, Buffalo; George S. Rider Co., 
Cleveland, architect. 

350 tons, Virginia Electric Power & 
City Gas Co., plant, Norfolk, Va.; 
general contract to W. W. Thomp- 
son Co., Norfolk. 

200 tons, Charles river draw bridge, 
Boston. 

175 tons, state highway bridge, Dud- 
ley, Mass. 

168 tons, state bridge over Trinity river, 
California; bids. received. 

150 tons, school, San Francisco; Schrad- 
ers Iron Works, San Francisco, low 
bidder. 

105 tons, inlet building, State Water 
commission, Barre, Mass. 

102 tons, outlet building, State Water 
commission, West Boylston, Mass. 

100 tons, hotel, Reno, Nev.; bids being 
taken. 


1100-Ton Job Let in Phila- 
delphia—Other Awards in 
100 to 300-ton Range Fairly 
Numerous — New Orleans 
Bought 500 Tons—Inquiry 
tate Well Maintained 


PRICES, PAGE 79 


ahead of last year. Billet bar mak- 
ers are quoting a price of 1.85¢ for 
500 tons and over. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Business in 
concrete bars is picking up and sev- 
eral contracts were placed here re- 
cently, including 500 tons for New 
Orleans to Connors Steel Co. 


Contracts Placed 


1100 tons, headquarters building, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
to Concrete Steel Co., Youngstown, 
oO. 

500 tons, work for New Orleans, to Con- 
nors Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

138 tons, paving work in San Mateo 
county, Calif., to unstated interest. 

200 tons, grade crossing, Lehigh Valley 
railroad, Somerville, N. J., to Concrete 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

(Concluded on Page 87) 











yern Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .................. 3,362 
Awards last week ................ 6,543 
Awards two weeks ago ........ 4,753 
Awards this week in 1929.... 4,545 


Average weekly awards, 1929 5,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930 6,908 
Average weekly awards, June 7,338 
Total awards to date, 1929..184,195 
Total awards to date, 1930..200,339 
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Strip 


Mid-Season 
Back Future Buying—Produc- 
tion Is at Low Point 


Dullness Holds 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 79 


New York—Strip buyers continue 
to hold off pending developments in 
consuming industries, notably auto- 
motive and accessory lines. Little 
contracting has been done for third 
quarter. Backlogs with most mills 
are small. Prices are unchanged on 
wide hot strip, 1.65¢ to 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh. Narrow widths are 1.75¢ to 
1.80¢c, Pittsburgh. Cold rolled is 
2.45¢ to 2.55e, Pittsburgh, the latter 
being noted on small lots. 

Worcester, Mass.—The first week 
of July showed a decided upward 
trend in cold-rolled strip, orders 
placed locally and from the Pacific 
coast bringing production to 60 per 
cent of June output in one instance. 
Second week production, however, 
is back on the former basis, about 
25 per cent of capacity. Prices are 
at 2.60¢c. 

Pittsburgh—Strip producers are 
feeling the full effects of shutdowns 
at automotive plants and incoming 
business is insufficient to provide 
operations better than 40 per cent. 
Consumers’ stocks are low and any 
upturn in operations is expected to 
be reflected shortly in steel demand 
but forward specifications so far have 
been light. Prices usually are hold- 
ing at minimums of 1.65 and 1.75¢e 
for the two sizes of hot strip and 
2.45e for cold-rolled strip. 

Cleveland—Further attractive ton 
nages of wide and narrow hot strip 
steel purchased last week 
These orders carried 1.65c and 
1.75¢e, Pittsburgh, respectively. Some 
eold rollers recently bought wide 
at 1.60¢c, but 1.65¢e seems to be min- 
imum on cut-to-length material. 
Small orders for cold strip carry 
2.45¢e, Cleveland. 


were 


Chicago—Slightly heavier orders 
are reported for hot-rolled strip in 
this market. Operations remain at 
about 50 per cent. The market is 
quoted generally at 1.90c, Chicago, 
for narrow sizes, and 1.80e for 6 to 
24-inch materials. Cold-rolled strip 
mills have no backlogs. 


Cold-Finished Bars Find 
Auto Demand Lowered 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh Automotive require- 
ments of cold-finished steel bars are 
at the lowest level in years and 


producers are forced to depend 


largely on other consuming indus- 
tries for business. Demand from 
such industries reflects the general 
industrial quietness but is relatively 
more active than automotive buying. 
The market lacks the stimulus of 
large individual lots and producers 
are able to maintain the former 
2.10¢ price. 

Cleveland—Small orders continue 
to rule in cold-finished bars. Needs 
are restricted because of the low- 
ered consuming rates among auto- 
motive customers. While some buy- 
ers claim they can purchase at less 
than 2.10c, that is the quotation 
named here. 


Refractories Are in Small 


Demand in Dull Period 


Refractories Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—-Sales of refractories 
are light, business recently declining 
to the lowest level of the year and 
below a year ago. New construction 
work is quiet among iron and steel 
plants and demand for repair pur- 
moderate. Sev- 
furnace relinings and 
stove work are in prospect for the 
Bethlehem Steel com- 
panies. Brick producers are main- 
taining quotations at forme: 
despite pressure on the part of buy- 
ers for First quality 
fire clay and silica brick are quoted 
$43, with magnesite brick continu- 
ing $65. Chrome brick is $45. 


poses has been only 
eral blast 


Carnegie and 
levels 


concessions. 


Bolt and Nut Demand 
Is Below Month Ago 


Nut and Bolt Prices, Page 81 


Pittsburgh—Bolt, nut and rivet 
demand is steady but light. Tonnag: 
is off moderately from that a month 
ago. Operations continue about 5!) 
per cent. Prices are steady at 73 ofl! 
for bolts and nuts and 2.90c, Pitts 
burgh, for large rivets. 

Cleveland—oOrders for nuts, bolts 
and rivets still are searce, in har 
mony with restricted needs during 
the present lull. A pickup is ex 
pected in August. Quoted price 
levels are held. 

Chicago—Producers of bolts, nuts 
and rivets are resuming operations 


again after shutdowns for inven- 
tories, but schedules are on a re- 
duced rate. Occasional spurts in 
orders have developed but buying is 
not well sustained. Quotations for 
rivets are unchanged at 3.00c, Chi- 
cago. 


lron Ore Shipments 
Are Being Deferred 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 90 


Cleveland—Deferments continue 
to be received by Lake Superior iron 
ore shippers. Supplies on hand ex- 
ceed current demand. One pro- 
ducer sold 20,000 tons. The usua! 
run of small orders, however, is lack- 
ing, and not much of this class of 
business is expected until fall. Stocks 
on Lake Erie docks July 1 were 530,- 
238 tons larger than those of the 
same period last year, as shown by 
the following report of receipts and 
shipments for the season from the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association 


Dock 

Balance 

July 1, 

Port Receipts Shipments 1430 
Buffalo 925,067 91,347 1,694 
Erie 165,307 224,686 64,648 
Conneaut 2,333,797 2,478,119 1,451,189 
Ashtabula 1,813,550 1,978,453 1,353,54( 
Fairport 585,174 617,434 317,348 
Cleveland 2,320,011 1,686,011 958,717 
Lorain 740,747 277,209 118,52 
Huron 158,630 $91,970 321,796 
Toledo 109,514 277,026 25,185 
Total 9,751,797 8,122,255 4,612,688 

Comparative 

1 yr. ago 14,928,976 11,793,868 4,082,406 


Receipts to July 1 at other ports 
follow: 


Port Tons 
Detroit 232,548 
Indiana Harbor 855,184 
Gary 1,353,23 
South Chicago 2,107,016 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 127,270 
Point Edward, Ont 122,10; 
Total 4,797,358 
5,718,714 


Comparative 1 year ago 


Mining School Publishes 
Current Bulletin 


Courses of study 
the schedule for the year 1930-31 ot 
the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich., has 
been published in the current Bulle 
The institution 


available and 


tin ot the college. 
offers complete courses in civil, elec 
trical, mechanical, and mining engi 
neering while special emphasis is 
laid on all phases of metallurgy and 
mining work. 
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Concrete Awards 
(Concluded from Page 83) 


200 tons, school, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., to American System of Rein- 
forcing, Chicago. 

200 tons, post office, Flint, Mich., to 
Olney J. Dean Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, bridge across Red river, be- 
tween Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, 
Okla., for Texas Highway commission, 
Austin, Tex., to Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis, at 
$320,817. 

140 tons, road surfacing, Kane 
county, Illinois, to Concrete Engi- 
neering Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

134 tons, bridge over Klamath river, 
Siskiyou county, Calif., to unstated in- 
terest. 

100 tons, fire wall, General Petroleum 
Co.’s plant, Seattle, and gymnasium, 
Lakeside school, Seattle, to Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

100 tons, hospital, Southern Pacific rail- 
road, El Paso, Tex., to unstated inter- 
est. 

100 tons, coke plant, Philadelphia Coke 
Co., Philadelphia, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., through Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. 


Contracts Pending 


300 tons, plant foundations, Ford Mo- 
tor Co., Buffalo; Great Lakes Dredge 
& Dock Co., Buffalo, general con- 
tractors. 

277 tons, Broadway subway, Tucson, 
Ariz.; bids Aug. 4. 

275 tons, paving work in Yuba City, 
Calif.; bids received. 

268 tons, two viaducts in Forest Park, 
St. Louis, board of public service, City 
Hall, St. Louis. 

266 tons, bridge over Eighteen Mile 

' creek, Buffalo; bids July 22. 

200 tons, hospital, Springfield, Mass. 

200 tons, warehouse in Los Angeles; 
bids being received. 

160 tons, bridge, Connelly avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J.; bids in on general con- 
tract. 

150 tons, pier, Pennsylvania railroad, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Terminal Devel- 
opment Co., general contractor. 


Semifinished Steel 
Demand More Restricted 


Semifinished Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Practically all grades 
of semifinished steel continue in a 
quiet market. New business con- 
sists mainly of small spot tonnages 
while specifications against contracts 
also are light. Prices usually are 
$31 for rerolling billets, sheet bars 
and slabs, with forging material tak- 
ing a $5 preferential, and wire rods 
at $36. 

Chicago—Sale of semifinished 
steel is extremely light. Shipments 
have been much reduced since the 
early part of the month. In the 
absence of active buying, quotations 
for billets, blooms and slabs are 
nominal on the basis of $32, Chi- 
cago. Sheet bars are unchanged at 
$32. Wire rods are $37, Chicago. 
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Pipe 


PIPE PRICES, 


New York-——While there has been 
a decline in cast pipe buying the 
past two weeks, most eastern and 
southern foundries have fair back- 
logs. The industry is operating 
over 70 per cent. Prices are firm, 
even on small lots which are fair- 
ly numerous. Little business is 
moving under $37, eastern foundry. 
Bids were opened this week on 
three contracts for New York city 
borough water installations. 


Barnsdall Corp., and Continental 
Oil Co., announce plans for a 1400- 
mile gasoline pipe line to cost $12,- 
000,000. The main line, 8-inch will 
run from Barnsdall, Okla., to Des 
Moines, Iowa, with branch lines, 4- 
inch, to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Council Bluffs, lowa, and Omaha, 
Nebr. <A 4-inch line also will be 
installed from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
and is to be operated by Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co. 


Boston—More than 600 tons of 
cast pipe was awarded last week in 
the New England section. R. D. 
Wood & Co. was awarded 250 tons 
for Wethersfield, Conn., and 385 
tons for Hartford, Conn. 


Pittsburgh — New business in 
tubular products remains fairly 
quiet with little additional line pipe 
tonnage developing. It is under- 
stood that the placing of some 
lines, recently active, may be post- 
poned in part until next year due 
to difficulty in obtaining early ship- 
ment. Standard pipe business holds 
at its recent slow rate and continues 
less active than a year ago. Oil 
country goods demand still is spotty 
but this business is close to the 
1929 rate. Mechanical tubing de- 
mand is light, with automotive re- 
quirements dull. Locomotive and 
boiler tubes also are in light de- 
mand. Pipe mill operations hold at 
75 per cent. 


Chicago—A moderate pickup in 
municipal inquiry and sales and a 
sprinkling of contract business con- 
tinues to furnish the cast pressure 
pipe market with a fair volume of 
orders. The 2000 tons of 4 to 16- 
inch cast pipe for Garden City, 
Mich., waterworks has been re-fig- 
ured by sellers. Rogers City, Mich., 
will buy 1000 tons of 6 to 12-inch 
east pipe. Chicago delivered prices 


are on the basis of $45.20 to $46.20. 


Birmingham, Ala.Shipments of 


Milwaukee Buying 6675 Tons 
ot Cast—New York and Michi- 
gan Active—Line Pipe Deferred 


PAGE 101 


cast pipe are active but new busi- 
ness is coming in slowly. 


Contracts Placed 


750 tons, 12 to 24-inch cast pipe for 
Richmond, N. Y., to Warren Foundry 
& Pipe Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; re- 
ported last week as going to unstated 
foundry. 

501 tons, 16-inch sand cast pipe for 
Olympia, Wash., to French interests, 
through Pacific Water Works Supply 
Co., Seattle. 

385 tons, various sizes, cast pipe for 
Hartford, Conn., to R. D. Wood & 
Co., Florence, N. J. 

300 tons, sand cast pipe for improve- 
ments Eleventh avenue and Thirty- 
fifth avenue, S. W., Seattle, to Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 

280 tons, 8, 10 and 12-inch cast pipe 
for Morristown, N. J., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., East Burlington, 
N. J. 

265 tons, 12 and 16-inch class. B cast 
pipe for San Francisco, to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
linton, N. J. 

250 tons, various sizes, cast pipe for 
Wethersfield, Conn., to R. D. Wood 
& Co., Florence, N. J. 

100 tons, 12-inch cast pipe for Bronx, 
N. Y., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., East Burlington, N. J. 

Unstated tonnage, 1700 lineal feet of 6- 
inch class C water mains for Park 
Falls, Wis., to Crane Co., Chicago; 
$49 per ton. 


Contracts Pending 


624714 tons, 54-inch class C plain cast 
pipe for Milwaukee; also 100 tons, 20- 
inch class C plain; 225.36 tons, 54-inch 
class C lugged; and 207.824 tons 20, 
30, 36 and 54-inch special castings; 
bids close July 22. 

2000 tons, 4 to 16-inch cast pipe for Gar- 
den City, Mich., waterworks; refig- 
ured. 

1000 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch cast pipe 
for Rogers City, Mich. 

771 tons, 6 and 8-inch class 150 cast pipe 
for San Francisco; bids July 21. 

600 tons, 6, 8 and 16-inch cast pipe 
for Putnam, Conn.; Donaldson Iron 
Co., Emaus, Pa., low. 

600 tons, 10-inch cast pipe for Brain- 
tress, Mass.; bids opened July 18. 

500 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Jackson, Mich. 

260 tons, 6 and 10-inch class 150 and 
250 cast pipe for San Francisco; bids 
July 14. 

140 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150, Eureka, 
Calif.; bids July 15. 

Unstated tonnage, 2750 feet of 8-inch 
and 1317 feet of 6-inch cast pipe for 
Hammonton, N. J.; bids July 24 


Tin Plate Specifications 
Light; Output Lower 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 79 


Pittsburgh—tTin plate activity re- 
mains fair, aided by the receipt of 











HEAVY HOGGING ALLOY STEELS 


Hogging tough alloy forgings is a most 
severe test for tool steel... and this test 
is given Midvale High Speed Tool Steels 
every day in the eight machine shops at 
our Nicetown Plant. Above, the tool can 
be seen taking:a heavy roughing cut 
over a 22% chrome, 10% nickel steel 
forging . . . the meanest, toughest kind 
of steel likely to be encountered by the 
average .machine shop. 


Midvale High Speed Tool Steel 1s a 
product of the electric furnace... a 
uniform steel free from all impurities. 
Its uniformity and the ease with which 





it can be forged makes it ideal for lathe, 
planer, boring mill and shaper use. It 
makes possible heavy cuts and feeds at 
high speeds with a minimum number of 


regrinds and broken tools. 


Complete stocks of high speed tool, 
carbon and special purpose alloy steels 
are maintained in all our warehouses; 
write or wire The Midvale Company, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, or one of our 
district offices, located in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


MIDVALE 
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supplementary tonnage resulting 
from revised estimates of require- 
ments for the pea pack. A few 
specifications for September ship- 
ment which are scheduled to be on 
hand by July 15 have been received, 
but as usual they are considerably 
lighter than during the active sum- 
mer months. Considerable tin plate 
tonnage for leading vegetable packs 
remains to be shipped but with 
some of this already produced mill 
operations are expected to show no 
improvement over the next month. 
Production currently is lower at 70 
per cent. The general market is 
$5.25 per base box. 


Operations Ease Of at 
Important Centers 


Chicago—Steelworks blast furnace 
production again has been reduced 
through the blowing out of No. 1 
furnace at Gary, by Illinois Steel Co., 
leaving 18 of the 36. steelworks 
stacks in the district blowing. Three 
furnaces are banked at Gary. Ingot 
output is about 60 per cent. Rail 
mill operations have dropped a few 
points to about 50 per cent. 


Pittsburgh—Steelmaking opera- 
tions are slightly lower at 60 per 
cent. Schedules of most finishing 
mills are unchanged although tin 
plate is lower at 70 and strip is down 
to 40. Sheet production continues 50, 
with pipe at 75. 

Cleveland—-Steelmaking is _ in- 
creased for the second week, fol- 
lowing the previous consecutive six- 
week decline. Seventeen of 34 open 
hearths are on and production rep- 
resents a 50 per cent rate. 


Buffalo—Steelworks have _ estab- 
lished a quick gain from the low 
point of the early month. Open- 
hearth operation today represents 
54 per cent, compared with the pre- 
vious 48. One mill at Lackawanna 
has been placed on double turn, the 
others there and elsewhere being on 
single turn. 

Youngstown, O.—Mill operations 
continue to scrape bottom with a 
general average about 60 per cent. 
Independents report an increased in- 
terest by consumers evidenced in 
more inquiries. Independent steel 
production embraces 28 of the 51 
open-hearth furnaces and 60 per cent 
bessemer output. Steel tonnage is 
largely used in supplying pipe mills. 
Corporation operations are reported 
between 55 and 66 per cent. Of 
the 120 independent sheet mills 47 
will operate during the week. 
Strip mill operations are not above 
55 per cent due to suspension of ac- 
tivity in the automotive industry. 
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Wire 


Prices Resist Decline but Some 
Shading Is Seen in Nails—De- 
mand Is Slow, in Small Lots 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 79 


Chicago—Sales of manufacturers’ 
wire are decidedly discouraging. 
Hopes of heavier steel electrical wire 
demand this year are disappearing. 
Western wire mill operations are un- 
der 50 per cent. Buyers press for 
every advantage apparent in price. 
For wire nails, $2.15 to $2.20, Chi- 
cago or western mills, is being named 
more generally as a jobber range. 
Annealed fence wire remains at 2.35c¢ 
to 2.45¢e, Chicago or western mills. 


Worcester, Mass.—wWith miscel- 
laneous lines showing strength but 
regular lines off, wire production 


remains at about 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Demand from  automtive 
users is soft. Plain bright wire to 


dealers is holding at 2.40c, base, 
Worcester. 
New York—Plain wire is fairly 


firm at $2.30, Pittsburgh. Prices on 
plain wire are better maintained than 
on other wire products. Some shad- 
ing continues on nails. Volume is 
light. Most rail business is going 
at $2.10 on medium and small lots. 
On carioad lots $2.05, Pittsburgh, 
is reported. Little business is now 
being done at $2.15. 

Philadelphia—Plain steel wire is 
firm here at 2.30c, base, Pittsburgh, 
and nails at $2.05 to $2.10, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh— Wire 
to its recent slow pace. A few for- 
ward specifications have been re- 
ceived for automotive interests al- 
though most current orders repre- 
sent immediate requirements. Job- 
bers have restricted stocks materially 
and are seeking prompt shipments. 
The price remains firm in the Pitts- 
burgh district with nails at $2.15. 
Prices in other districts, however, are 
admitted to be unsettled. Plain wire 
is steady at 2.30c, with wire rods 
$36. 

Cleveland——No_ interest is be- 
ing developed in wire products. In 
the absence of business, quotations 
are nominal, 2.30c, Cleveland, on 
plain wire and $2.15, Cleveland, on 


business holds 


nails. Some mills state they would 
go to $2.10 for two or three cars. 


Warehouse Sales Sluggish 


° r) 
in Summer's Dullness 
Warehouse Prices, Page 101 


Pittsburgh—Business has moder 
ated only slightly but is slower than 


a month ago. Orders are in about 
their former number but tonnage is 
smaller. Prices on heavy products 
are unchanged, with shading still 
noted. 

Boston—A generally slower situa- 
tion prevailed for warehouses in the 
past week, very few lines having any 
call at all. Selling was for small 
tonnages. 

New York—Recent reductions in 
several warehouse items have failed 
to stimulate buying. Volume is about 
the same as June with no outstand- 
ing demand. 

Philadelphia—Jobbers say orders 
equal June’s rate which was slightly 
above May’s. 

Buffalo—Orders are small and vol- 
umes not as brisk as some sellers 
had anticipated for the quarter 
Demand is without special feature. 


Cleveland—Buying generally is 
closely following the quiet tenor of 
recent weeks. Bar demand is re- 
ported up slightly, while sheets and 
strip have slipped a notch. 

Detroit—July’s volume will be less 
than in June and probably the low 
mark of the year, as a pickup is con- 
fidently expected in the last half. 
Many heavy takers have closed plants 
during July. 

Chicago—Warehouses are experi- 
encing a dull month. Reinforcing 
bars and light shapes are moving 
fairly well, but all bar products are 
much below a year ago. 

Cincinnati—Tonnage is being held 
low while individual orders con- 
tinue small. Quotations are un- 
changed. 

St. Louis—Oil field demand is off 
and the revival expected after the 
holiday failed to materialize. Road 
building materials and concrete bars 
are the most active. 


Trackwork Total Lower 


Production of trackwork for rail 
track of 60 pounds per yard or heav- 
ier in June totaled 10,553 net tons, 
according to statistics of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. This 
compares with 12,779 tons in May 
and 14,838 tons in June, 1929. For 
second quarter of 1930 the total was 
36,860 tons, compared with 37,450 
tons in first quarter and 47,986 tons 
in second quarter of 1929. 
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Raw Material Prices 


Pig lron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY NO. 2 


Chicago, furnace .......... $18.00 
Pittsburgh, district fur. 18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered 19.13 to 19.63 
Valley, furnace ............ 18.00 
Cleveland fur., local del. 18.00 
Philadelphia, delivered 19.76 
Virginia, furnace ....... ce 17.76 
Granite City, Ill, fur... 18.50 to 19.00 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 18.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston . 21.41 to 21.91 


Buff., all-rail Brooklyn...... 20.91 to 21.41 


Buff., all-rail, Newark...... 19.28 to 19.78 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del. 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago 18.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis 17.42 


Alabama, del. Cincinnati 16.69 to 18.19 
Alabama, del. Cleveland 18.51 to 19.01 
Ala., Phila., dock del... 17.25 to 18.25 


Ala., Balt., dock del..... 17.00 to 18.006 
Alabama, New York dock.. 18.00 to 18.50 
Ala., Boston dock del. 20.21 
Tenn., Bir. base, local 
Roe 14.00 
Tennessee, del. Cin..... 16.69 to 18.19 
Montreal, delivered........ 23.50 
Toronto, delivered ........ 22.10 


FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 


Buffalo, fur., local del... 19.00 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn.... 21.41 to 21.91 
Buffalo, all-rail, Newark 19.78 to 20.28 
Buffalo, del. Boston ....... 21.91 to 22.41 
Virginia furnace ............ 18.25 
Eastern, del., Phila...... 20.26 


FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 


Buffalo fur., local del.... 20.00 
Eastern, del., Phila. .... 20.76 
MALLEABLE 
Chicago, furnace .......... 18.00 
Cleveland fur., local del. 18.00 
,Pittsburgh district fur. 19.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered 19.63 to 20.13 
Waney TUPMACE  .....:...... 18.50 
Buffalo fur., local del.... 19.00 


Eastern Penn., delivered 19.76 to 21.41 
Granite City, Ill., fur..... 18.50 to 19.00 


Montreal, delivered ...... 24.00 
Toronto, delivered ........ 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh dist. fur....... 18.50 


19.18 to 19.63 


Pittsburgh, delivered 
18.00 to 18.50 


Eastern Penn., del. ...... 


Buffalo fur., local del. 18.00 

Montreal, delivered ...... 22.50 

Valley furnace  .........0. 18.00 
BESSEMER 

Valley furnace ............. 18.50 

Pittsburgh, delivered . 20.26 


LOW PHOS 
standard.... .00 


7 
“¢ 

24.26 to 24.76 
»9 
> 


Valley fur., 


Philadelphia, standard.. 76 
Furnace, copper-bearing 23.00 to 23.50 
GRAY FORGE 
Pittsburgh district fur. 18.00 


Pittsburgh, delivered 18.63 to 19.13 


CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
5—$21.50; 6—-$21.50; 7—-$22.00; 8 
-$22. 50 to $23.00; 9—$23.00 to 
4.00 10—$23.50 to $27.00; 11— 
4.50 to $28.00; 12—$25.50 to $30.00; 
—$26.50 to $32.00. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County,.O., fur., in per cents 


$2 
$2 
13 


10—$29; 11—$31; 12—-$33; 13—-$35; 
—$37; 15—$39; 16—-$42; 17—$45 
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Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville furnace .... $2.50 
Connellsville foundry. . 3.50to 4.85 
New River foundry ... 6.00 
Wise county foundry.... 4.25to 6.00 
Wise county furnace 3.50 to 4.25 

By-Product Foundry 


Nowark, MM. J., Gel. ...::.. $9.00 to 9.40 
Chicago OVENS ............0008 8.00 
New England, del. ........ 1199 
RS ee 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ...... 6.00 
Indianapolis, del. .......... 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Con- 

BUDTEs SOND cesccccscasccnesece 6.59 
Portsmouth, 0; OV., 

Connell. Dasis .........:.. 6.50 
Buffalo OVENS .......ccccceees 8.75 
Detroit ovens ................ 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. .......... 9.00 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross Ton, 5144%, Lower Lake Ports 


PEIN 5 ccc acu ucucosas te oocsckars $4.80 
Mesabi ......... ee tee a 4.65 
SR Se ae 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemet.......... 4.50 
High phosphoru................... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


furnaces 

Foundry and basic, 56- 
638%, contract ............ 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58.65% nom. 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous 
ore, 45-55% iron, 6- 


10% manganese ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
North African 10w 

DMOSDROFUG  ciceccicecesssee 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65% ...... 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosg................. 11.00 
Spanish, North African 


basic, 50 to 60%............ 9.50 to 10.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55%. 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and fu- 

ture, short ton unit, 


ERIE SPREE ciscskesscsescsvers. 12.00 to 12.50 
Chrome ore, 48%, net 
GPC MONEE. dwiskstiscehastassncae $21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are 
cents per unit; cargo lots. 

Caucasian, 52-55%. 30 cents 
Indian, 48-50% 30 cents 
Brazilian, 46-48% 28 cents 


Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, II- 
linois, Kentucky, Mis- 


souri, Maryland ........ $43.00 
Georgia, Alabama ......... 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, II- 
linois Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland ........ 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia, Alabama ........ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PENNBYIVATUNA  ......0cccre0008 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chi- 
52.00 


cago, Ind. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


50.00 to 51.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per net ton 


ee | ae ae Sore repent 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain. net 
ton, Chester, Pa., or 
Baltimore base .......... 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 
WVGBIL., WEB sisessssssecvese 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 


base, 9x 4% x 2%....... .. 45.00 
Semifinished Steel 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth $31.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .... 31.00 
ZOURRHOOWD: icciessciscccoseses 31.00 
A SUBVSIEUNG, Se nsccecescetcccchsevers 31.00 
PRAMAGBSIORIA sscsceccsecssisss 37.30 
RSUENNNEID occstduieceses osscuseises 32.00 
Forging, Chicago ......... 27.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ...... 36.00 to 37.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .. 42.30 
SHEET BARS 
ER RPER EP ED scva cc nvcaawexecnsss $31.00 
MOURBMOWE  sisiieveveceseesis 31.00 
6 ES) a ae ee 31.00 
RINNE? 55 Fairies exit ck aaion 32.00 
SLABS 
PARES UATITD | onccsececcucesonsscs : $31.00 
VOUNRGSIOWN —.aseciccaicccess. 31.00 
CIB VGURIG sovicicecnicissees 31.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland .. $36.00 
SSIRORRO:  sisisssisscie Greeks $7.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh.... 1.70c to 1.75¢« 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82 


%, tidewater, duty paid $99.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

PPUELBDUPRN ssiciacsccccecsess 103.7% 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21 %, do 


mestic fur. spotf ...... 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 # £4per 

cent, freight all., c. 1. 83.50 

*Do, less carload .... 88.50 

Doe, 7 per cent ;....... 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 

chromium, 4-6 car- 


bon. cts. Ib., con., del. 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 

BEDS RMMRES coh tu snsuccaticce owns 1.16 to 1.20 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 
per cent, per lIb., con- 
tained, on analysis.... 

Ferro-carbon-titanium 


3.16to 3.65 


carload producers’ 

plants, net ton......... 160.00 

Do. one ton to ec. 1. 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per 

ton, carload 17-19 per 

cent, Rockdale, Tenn 

basis (18 per cent) 91 00 
lerrophosphorus, elec- 

trolytic per ton, car 

load, 23-25% f.o.b 

Anniston, Ala., 24%. 122.50 


7. arloads. Differentials apply to 
large quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 600 tons 
annually. Differentials apply to users 
of larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel Ken- 
tucky and _ Illinois 


mines, per net ton .... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import 
duty paid east. tide., 

POO COR. -cdsccscdsisccsvacess 19.50 to 20.50 
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STEEL 


CHROMIUM 

High Carbon Ferro- 
chrome (maximum 6°% 
carbon) 

Low Carbon Ferro- 
chrome (in grades, max- 
imum 0.06% to maxi- 
mum 2.00% carbon) 

Chromium Metal 

Chromium-Copper 

Miscellaneous Chromium 
Alloys 


MANGANESE 
Standard Ferroman- 
ganese 78 to 82% 
Low Carbon Ferroman- 
ganese 
Medium Carbon Ferro- 
manganese 
Manganese Metal 
Silico-Mangrnese 
Manganese-Copper 
Miscellaneous Manga- 
nese Alloys 









SILICON 


Ferrosilicon 15% 
Ferrosilicon 50% 
Ferrosilicon 75% 
Ferrosilicon 80 to 85% 
Ferrosilicon 90 to 95% 
Refined Silicon (mini- 
mum 97% silicon) 
Calcium-Silicon 
Calcium-Manganese- 
Silicon 
Calcium-Aluminum- 
Silicon 
Silicon-Copper 
Silico-Manganese 
Miscellaneous Silicon 
Alloys 


VANADIUM 
All Grades 


ZIRCONIUM 
Silicon-Zirconium 
Zirconium-Ferrosilicon 


ego 


Our Contribution 


HE steel manufacturer has as 

his one aim the production of 
steel which is dependable. Our con- 
tribution to this quality product is 
to furnish ferro alloys that may be 
depended upon for uniformity of 
analysis and freedom from objection- 


able impurities. 


We also maintain a staff of practical 
metallurgists whose wide experience 
enables them to assist in solving the 
special problems encountered by users 
of Electromet Ferro Alloys. 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


Sole Distributors 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL SALES 


CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 
Carbide and Carbon Building: 30 East 42d St., New York 
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e July Marking Low Point of 
; ron Market Activity—Chicago Sales 
Increase 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 90 


Pittsburgh—Activity in the pig 
iron market has not increased ma- 
terially as a result of the recent 
reduction of 50 cents a ton in 
prices. Demand is restricted to small 
spot purchases, with little inquiry 
appearing for future needs. New 
business and shipments are lower 
this month than in June. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has closed 
for an unstated tonnage for Trafford 
City, Pa., at prices understood to be 
in line with current quotations. No. 
2 foundry and basic are $18, valley, 
and malleable and bessemer $18.50. 

Boston—The melt in New England 
is estimated at 30 per cent of Ca- 
pacity, hence deliveries are light. Ap- 
proximately 2000 tons of iron was 
sold in the past week, the Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., booking 
1300 tons. Furnace interests do not 
expect improvement by September. 

New York—The Thatcher Fur- 
nace Co.’s inquiry for 2000 tons of 
No. 2 foundry iron for Garwood, 
N. J., has not been closed and com- 
petition for the order is keen. The 
Eastern: Malleable Iron Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., is inquiring for an in- 
definite tonnage of malleable. The 
yeneral Electric Co. still is negoti- 
ating for about 2000 tons of iron for 
its various plants. Foundry iron is 
equivalent to $16, base, Buffalo, but 
the tone is easy and occasionally 
silicon differentials are waived. A 
number of small lots of southern 
iron have been sold here at $12.50 
to $13, base, Birmingham, equiva- 
lent to $18 to $18.50, delivered on 
docks. Malleable is $16 to $16.50, 
Buffalo. The blast furnace of With- 
erbee Sherman & Co., Port Henry, 
N. Y., which was blown out July 2 
is expected to resume in about three 
months. An eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace now idle may be placed in 
blast in the early fall. 

Buffalo—The banking of two 
more furnaces, one at Donner and 
one at Hanna, has reduced the total 
number of active stacks to eight, 
the smallest in years. It is claimed 
$16, base, furnace, is minimum for 
eastern orders, and that $18.50 is 
firm in this district. 

Cleveland—Furnace interests ex- 
pect July will mark the bottom of 
the pig iron market in prices and 
deliveries. That shipments this 
month will be the lightest of any 
period so far this year is now evi- 
dent. Consumption has diminished 
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considerably, especially in the auto- 
motive industry. Improvement, how- 
ever, is noted in inquiries from east- 
ern districts. Some large consumers 
while not actively in the market are 
asking for prices with a view to 
purchasing later this month. The 
most important inquiry is for 1000 
tons of foundry iron for a northeast- 
ern Ohio melter. Furnace interests 
with headquarters in Cleveland 
booked 15,500 tons the past week, 
compared with 13,000 tons the week 
before. Small, spot orders predomi- 
nate. <A few sales were made in 
Cleveland at $18, base, furnace. 
While $17.50, base, furnace is the 
usual price for outside shipment, 
competition is keener and lower fig- 
ures are reported. In western Ohio 
and Indiana the price has eased 50 
cents to $17.50 to $18. 
Youngstown, O.—Little new pig 
iron business is being done by mer- 
chant furnaces in this district. No. 2 
foundry and basic are held at $18.50, 
furnace by some makers, while others 
are willing to accept $18. Bessemer 
and malleable are $18.50 to $19. 


Cincinnati—One order for 500 
tons of northern iron for an east- 
ern Ohio melter and spot orders ac- 
counted for about 2000 tons in the 
past week. On sales of 100 tons 
or more of southern iron middle 
interests quote $12.50, base, Bir- 
mingham, a cut of 50 cents from 
the quotations in effect since early 
in the year. Peninsular Stove Co., 
Detroit, is in the market for 1000 
tons of foundry iron. 

Chicago—Sales of northern pig 
iron in the past week were the 
heaviest in more than two months. 
Orders included 500 tons of basic 
iron. One or two important in- 
quiries are pending. While some 
views are that prices have reached 
bottom, reports are heard of con- 
cessions under the present market. 
The base quotation of $18, Chicago 
furnace, applies on a fair amount of 
going business. Furnace output is 
idling, with five merchant stacks on 
reduced operations. Offers are out 
for another cargo of boat iron. 
About 8000 tons now is on the 
dock in the Chicago district. 

A cargo of silvery iron is expect- 
ed in this district shortly, on con- 
signment for an eastern furnace. 

St. Louis—The market is quiet, 
sales in the past week amounting 
only to 2400 tons, for July and Au- 


gust delivery. The daily average 
rate of shipments is lower than at 
any time heretofore this year. Quo- 
tations are unchanged but keen com- 
petition gives liberal concessions. 

Philadelphia—Eastern pipe plants 
have purchased at least 12,000 tons 
of foundry iron from eastern fur- 
naces. Other business is small. East- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry iron con- 
tinues $19, base, furnace, subject 
to equalizing freights, and the tone 
of the market is weak. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Furnace in- 
terests here continue to sell small 
lots for delivery to Atlantic coast 
points and to the Chicago and St. 
Louis districts. A few contracts have 
been booked covering the third quar- 
ter. Production of foundry pig iron 
is steady, but the output of basic has 
been reduced. Prices are unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont.—Pig iron sales are 
at a minimum, melters buying only 
enough to keep going at the reduced 
rate of operations. No forward de- 
livery business was closed during 
the week, and spot sales amounted 
to less than 1000 tons. Prices are 
steady. 


Spiegeleisen Price Is 


Reduced $1 Per Ton 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 90 


New York—Spiegeleisen was re- 
duced $1 a ton, effective July 15, 
the 19 to 21 per cent grade being 
$33, furnace, in carload lots, sub- 
ject to the usual quantity differen 
tials. Consumption of spiegeleisen 
per ton of steel has gained in the 
past two years. Ferromanganese 
continues on the basis of $99, duty 
paid, tide water, subject to quantity 
differentials. 

Special ferroalloys are in a dull 
market. Prices are steady, except 
on tungsten. Chrome business is 
holding up much better than that 
of other alloys, due to demand for 
chrome nickel steels. Wolframite 
is nominal at about $4, a short ton 
unit bond, and domestic scheelite is 
held at $14 to $15, a short ton unit. 

Pittsburgh—-Ferroalloys continue 
quiet. Shipments of ferromangan- 
ese and spiegeleisen are near the 
lowest level of the year. Small lots 
of ferromanganese are $103.79, de- 
livered. Ferrotungsten is dull, with 
the price generally $1.20. Ferro- 
chrome shipments have moderated 
but activity in this material still 
compares favorably with that a year 
ago. Prices on other ferroalloys 
are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Ford Motor Co. is in- 
quiring for 1000 tons of 25 to 28 
per cent spiegeleisen. 
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Scrap 


Chicago — Further 
iron and _ steel scrap 


pressure of 
melters 
resulted in a drop of 25 cents in the 


Deadlock Continues as Melters 
Oppose Prices and Dealers Re- 


fuse to Sell Lower 


Chicago 
reductions 
asked by several 


has 


price of heavy melting steel, the 

range being $12 to $12.25, gross, cut down more 
“i Corrected to Tuesday noon. 

HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

Birmingham 10.80'to 12.00 Chicago ........... 13.00 to 13.50 

Boston dealers 8.75to 9.00 St. TIS kcsicscss 10.50 to 10.75 

Buffalo, No. 1.. 13.00 to 13.75 LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo, No. 2.. 11.25to 11.50 Buf., billets and 

CHICASO: 2.64202. 12.00 to 12.25 bloom crops.. 17.50 to 18.00 

Cinci., deal...... 11.00to0 11.50 Cleve. bil. and 

Cleve., No. 1....12.00 to 12.25 bloom crops. 17.50 

Cleve., No. 2....11.25to 11.50 Eastern Pa. .... 19.50 to 20.00 

Det., No. 1 deal 10.75 to 11.25 Pitts. billet and 


Det., No. 2 deal 
E. Pa., del. mill 1 
mn. 3. eb RB. RR: 


mA QonmeoKH ho to 
° aS : 4 

Oo 

~ 

° 

—— 

w 

Oo 

So 


N. Y. deal No. 2 00 to 7.50 
N. Y., deal yd 25to 6.75 
Pitts. No. 1 14.75 to 15.25 
St. L., No. 1 sel. 11.25 to 11.75 
Federal, Ill. .... 10.75 to 11.25 
Granite C., Ill. 10.00 to 10.25 
Valleys, No. 1.. 14.75 to 15.25 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 11.25 to 11.50 
Chicago 10.25 to 10.75 
Cleveland 11.50 
Detroit, dealers 10.50 to 11.00 
E. Pa. new mat. 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh 14.50 to 15.00 
Valleys 13.75 to 14.25 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


TRMEEOIO sencaveceees 9.00to 9.50 
Siitl, GGEAl ..0,. 10.25 to 10.75 
Cleveland ........ 9.00to 9.25 
Eastern Pa. 9.50 to 10.00 
Pittsburgh ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
ts. TIGERS 5 cccs cscs: 6.50 to 7.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 


CRICKBO) c.s<cccsese- 7.50to 8.00 
Cincinnati ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit, dealers 8.00 to 8.50 
Bt. Tite secsciecs. 6.50 to 7.00 
STEEL RAILS SHORT 


11.00 to 12.00 


Birmingham .... 
7.50 to 8.75 


Boston, dealers 


BOUTIOIO  seiscscceses 16.25 to 16.75 
Chicago (3 ft.) 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago (2 ft).. 14.50 to 15.00 
Citi, Geal:........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Detroit, deal.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pitts. (open- 

hearth, 3 ft 

and less) 17.00 to 0 


17 
14.50 to 15.00 
PLATE 


10.00 to 


St. Louis 
STOVE 
Birmingham 


Boston, con 9.00to 9.50 
Buffalo 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, net.... 9.50 to 10.00 


Cinci., deal. net 8.25to 8.75 


Det.. net. deal... 9.00to 9.50 
Eastern Pa. 10.00 to 10.50 
N. Y., deal. mill 6.00 to 6.50 


Ot. DOUIB .....« 9.25¢0 9.75 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
16.00 to 16.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


suffalo 
Chicago 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
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bloom crops 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. sheet bar 


GOOG: sisexsesicia 18.00 to 18.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
CHICO: 0 ccsvesssess 13.00 to 13.50 
St. LOGS .<..cccces 11.00 to 11.50 
SHOVELING STERIL 
CRIGRIO!  cciccasces 12.00 to 12.25 
Cleveland ......... 8.75 to 9.25 
St. LOW sisicccn 10.50 to 11.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham .... 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston, dealers 7.50 to 8.00 
Buffalo, No. 1.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 2.. 13.50 to 14.00 


Chicago No. 1 11.25 to 11.75 
Chicago, No. 2 12.00 to 12.25 
Cinti. No. 7...::.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pa. .... 15.00 to 15.50 
N. Y., No. 1 dl. 10.50 to 11.00 
Pitts. No. 2 .... 14.75 to 15.25 
St. Louis, No. 1 9.00to 9.50 


St. Louis, No. 2 11.00 to 11.50 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 
FRORUOR  civsciccnsvece 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
N. Y., deal 7.25to 7.50 

BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 11.25 to 12.75 


Chicago, No. 1 9.50 to 10.00 
Cinn., No. 1 dl. 9.25to 9.75 
Cinn., No. 2 .:. 6:26 g 
Cleve., No. 2.... 8.25to 8.50 
Detroit, No. 1 

new deal. .... 9.75 to 10.2 
St. L. No. tL... 9.26 to. 9. 
Val. new No. 1 13.00 to 13. 

MACHINE TURNINGS 
Birmingham .... 7.50¢o 8.50 


Boston, dealers 4.990 to 4.50 
ESUISTLO” “acckdccaesan S.00 to 8.50 
CORIO: escsessiesss 6.25to 6.75 
CIAN.. Weal. <i. 7.50to 8.00 
Cleveland  ..ca..:: 7T.50to 8.00 
Detroit 5.75 to 6.25 
Eastern Pa. .... 9.00 
Ne. Ss GOAL ccc 5.00 to 5.50 
Pitter ssc. 8.50 to 9.00 
St ro!) 6.75 to 7.25 
Valleys ............ 10.25 to 10.75 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston, deal..... 8.450to 4.00 
PEVETTONO™ Gccncccecs GO00to 9.50 
Cinti;. Geal: i.:.s: gS Hata SAA 
Cleveland .ncss.- 8.75 to 9.25 
Detroit, deal.. 7.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pa. .... 8.50 
N. Y., deal “268 to 4.75 
Pittsburgh 8.50to 9.00 


switching 
of shipments 
large 
few yards have had shipping orders 
than 50 


ing. 


within the last ten days. 
to buyers’ pressure by brokers tends 
to make price reductions less sweep- 
industrial 


number of 


Resistance 


pro- 


ducers of scrap are unwilling to sell 


at present 
being 


district. Drastic is 
have 
melters. <A to 


been 


per cent 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birming. chem. 12.00 to 13.00 


Birming. plain 7.50to 8.50 
Boston, chem... 9.00 to 9.25 
Boston, deal. 3.75 to 4.25 
Shy) 2-5 |) re 9.00 to 9.50 
CRICHRO ce cssccscacs 7.75 to 8.25 
CIRM, GOAL. ccc 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland ........ 8.75 to 9.25 
Detroit, deal. .. 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. .... 9.00 
E. Pa., chem... 14.00 to 14.50 
NN. Y., eak. ...<.. 4.75 
Pittsburgh ...... 8.50to 9.00 
SC. TsO so iccicass 9.25to 9.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 
Ciinh.. Gea? <<... 9.00 to 9.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
ERUREERIO cscacapeenes 9.25to 9.75 
Chicago, net .... 8.50to 9.00 
Cincinnati ...... 9.00to 9.50 
Eastern Pa. .... 10.00 
i. Sa. Geal..... 6.50 to 7.00 
St. LOOM ..5.0:2-35 10.00 to 10.25 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston, deal. 7.00 to 7.25 
ERIE: kcasaciscsss 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleve. ov. 10 in. 10.00 to 10.50 
TIGEPORE  vcncccseccns 9.50 to 10.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, deal. 6.00 to 6.50 
CRICARS ..ccsseces 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pa..... 12.00 to 12.50 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
Chicago, net 13.75 to 14.25 
St. LAGI cicecccce 14.00 to 14.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston, deal. 6.75 to 7.00 
PRUE. ssi cccsdese 11.50 to 12.00 
Chi. steelworks 9.50 to 10.00 


11.75 to 12.00 
11.00 to 12.00 


Cleveland 
Eastern Pa. 


Pittsburgh ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
<a Hes) 2 | Ca 9.25to 9.75 
STEEL CAR AXLES 


Rirmingham 19.00 to 20.00 


Bos., ship. pt. 16.00 to 17.00 
Buffalo ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago .... 16.80 to 17.35 


21.00 to 21.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


Eastern Pa 
St. Louis 


SHAFTING 


Bost., ship pt. 13.00to1; 


7 
Bitte. |: res 16.25 to 16. 
Eastern Pa. 18.00 to 18.25 
N. Y., deal 13.00 to 14.00 
pt. Lewis 1: 13.00 to 13.50 
CAR WHEELS 


Birming., iron.. 10.00 to 11.00 


Boston, iron 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, iron. 3.50 to 14.0 

Buffalo, steel 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago. iron.... 13.50 to 14.00 
Chi.. roll. steel 15.00 to 15.50 


Cincinnati 12.00 to 12.50 


this 
ments and 
a fairly even balance. 


held. While 


market, 
lower consu 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


N. Y., iron, dl. 
Pitts., iron 
Pitts., steel 
St. Louis, iron 
St. Louis, steel 


my. Pa. steel.... 
Bee RO ic 
NO. 


Birming.. cup... 
Buffalo (mac.) 
Boston, textile.. 
Chicago, mach. 
Chi.. railroad.... 
Chicago, agri... 
Cinn., mach. 
cup., gross .. 
Cleve, cupola .. 
Det., net deal.... 
E. Pa. cupola.. 
N. Y. cup. deal. 
N. Y., del. loc. 
foundries 
Pitts. cupola.... 
San Fran., del. 
Seattle 
St. L. No. 1 ma. 
St. L. 


PROGR O ivsicscicanxa 
Bos. mach. cast 
Buffalo, break. 
Cleve., break... 
Detroit, auto, 
net deal. .... 
Det., break., dl. 


prices and much material 
a perceptible 
decline is noted in the flow of scrap 
reduction of 


ship- 
mption leave 
Railroad off- 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


10.00 to 10.50 
15.50 to 15.90 


- 17.00 to 17.50 


12.00 to 12.50 
13.75 to 14.25 
17.00 to 17.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


1 CAST SCRAP 


12.00 to 13.00 
13.00 to 13.59 
11.50 to 12.00 
13.45 to 14.00 
11.20 to 11.75 
10.90 to 11.50 


17.75 to 18.25 
14.00 to 14.50 
10.00 to 10.50 

13.50 
9.50 to 9.76 


14.00 
14.00 to 15.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
14.00 to 14.25 
12.00 to 12.50 
11.00 to 11.50 


CAST 

10.50 to 11.60 
14.00 to 14.50 
8.50to 9.00 
9.00 to 9.50 


11.50 to 12.00 
7.00 to 7.50 


Eastern Pa..... 11.50 to 12.00 
N. Y. No. 1 dl. 8.00to 8.50 
N. Y. break. dl. 7.25to 8.60 
Pittsburgh ...... 11.50 to 12.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, R. R... 16.00 to 16.25 
subi tt rs 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, agri... 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago, R. R. 13.50 to 14.00 
Cinn., R. R. dl. 15.25 to 15.75 
Cinn., agri., dl. 14.25 to 14.75 
Cleve:, PAU ccsees 16.00 to 16.50 
Det. auto deal. 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, rail.. 11.00 to 11.50 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 
Birming. cup... 12.00 to 12.50 
BSMOIED Ses ccciesnconas 9.00to 9.50 


Buffalo ; 
CRICRRO is ccscvccs ‘ 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 


St. Louis . 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Chicago, cut 


No. lisa 
PHOS. 


St. L 


Low 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Eastern Pa. 
Buffalo 


13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


19 


12.00 to 12 


TIRES 


15.00 to 15.50 


13.00 to 13.50 


PUNCHINGS 
13.00 to 13.50 
17.50 to 18.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
17.00 to 17.50 








GREAT STRENGTH 


»>->->-With Light Weight -—. 








ODAY’S terrific speeds demand ex- materials — these Special Steels are 
ceptional strength of materials to- finding increasing use. Their light 
gether with light weight. Stanley Al- weight combined with great strength 
loy Steels, such as Chrome Molybdenum, make them exactly suited for the job. 
are adequately fulfilling these require- 
ments for many varieties of products. In your own case, Stanley Alloy Steels 
may cut down the weight of your 
For airplanes, automobiles — anywhere finished product materially without 
that lives depend upon strength of sacrificing strength or wearing qualities. 


We shall be glad to send samples of these steels 
and show you their advantages. 


AMERICAN TUBE AND STAMPING PLANT 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Save with Steel 
et Steel may do the work just as well as the i) 


more expensive material ‘you are now using | 


STANLEY STEEL 


Hot and Cold Rolled 
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erings are lighter. Rock Island, 
Santa Fe and Wabash have lists 
this week, but tonnages are below 
normal. Dealers are naming 50 
cents lower on plate scrap. Rail- 
road malleable is weak. Little out- 
let is shown for cast borings, ow- 
ing to reduced merchant furnace 
operations. 

Boston—Business in iron and steel 
scrap is not sufficient to test prices. 
Buying is for small shipments, while 
dealers and brokers are unable to 
get much of a supply as sellers are 
holding their materials. 

New York—Foundry stove plate 
is easier, dealers buying prices go- 
ing to $6.50 and under, New York. 
Other grades are unchanged. De- 
mand is light. Yard stocks are not 


cee te 
Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 





Iron axles . $15.00 
NN MUI coscncsccccvessedvcns 13.00 
WROD sesiccscssceccrsscee 11.00 
TO) BROS essisiccisecessceces 10.00 
WrOuUusNt PIPE  ..005..0005:. 5.00 
IETEMENEND ch tecviesesudeckisvosades 6.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 8.00 
TORONTO 
TOOL  GIOS civeisicsecdsessseees 10.00 
TERS. GIO scaciisdicsecseceses 12.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 9.00 
AUN AUANROEID ~ cakessissreessasassecsncs 6.50 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 11.00 
Malleable (net) .......... 9.00 








large on most grades. Heavy melt- 
ing steel continues at $12.50, Coates- 
ville. Some prices are untested, 
due to lack of interest. 


Buffalo—Scrap markets are _ be- 
ing established largely by sales of 
distress tonnage as neither dealers 
or consumers are anxious to make 
contracts. Some blast furnace scrap 
has been sold at $9.50, delivered 
here. Hold orders are being ap- 
plied to many contracts. 

Cincinnati—Dealers’ quotations on 
heavy melting steel are showing a 
greater spread, with the maximum 
up 25 cents, at $11 to $11.50. Buy- 
ing for a tonnage order recently 
placed has tended to make the mar- 
ket stronger. 

Cleveland—No. 1 heavy melting 
steel has been reduced 25 cents a 
ton in the Cleveland district to a 
range of $12 to $12.25. No. 2 steel 
is also quoted lower at $11.25 to 
$11.50. Steel scrap is now the low- 
est in several years. Other grades 
continue unchanged and dull due to 
lack of consuming demand. _  Steel- 
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works consumers show no interest 


and seem content to draw on stocks. 
Detroit—Although iron and steel 
scrap was thought recently to have 


about reached bottom, decline in a 
few scattering grades continues. 
Heavy melting steel is down this 


week 25 cents to $10.25 to $11.25. 
Fifty cent reductions are noted in 


borings and 25 cent reductions in 
turnings. Output of scrap from auto- 


mobile plants shows a decisive reduc- 
tion this month. Demand, however, 
from the Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
districts is also off but some consum- 
ers show a slight tendency to buy, 
feeling that in the event the bottom 
of the market has been reached they 
will have protected themselves some- 
what. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Purchases are 
slow and in small lots. Quotations are 
unchanged and largely tentative. 
Heavy melting steel ranges between 
$10.75 and $11, delivered in the 
home district, to $12. 

St. Louis—Except for the pur- 
chase of a round tonnage of steel by 
an East Side mill interest, the iron 
and steel scrap market has devel- 
oped nothing of interest. Mills are 
feeling about for bargain material, 


Coke 


Pittsburgh—-Beehive coke produc- 
tion has experienced another sharp 
reduction, bringing output to the 
lowest level of the year, reflecting 
the inability of sellers to dispose of 
what little surplus fuel exists. Spot 
demand for furnace coke is light, 
with little improvement in sight. 
Producers still hold standard fur- 
nace coke at $2.50, inferior fuel 
bringing less. Foundry coke prices 
are steady on premium brands at 
$4.75 and $4.85, with ordinary 
grades going at $3.50 to $4. 

Production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ended 
July 5 was 21,200 tons, compared 
with 27,800 tons the preceding week 
and 92,970 tons in the same period 


CORE 


a year ago, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier. 
Boston.— Demand for foundry 


A continuation of cool 
weather and an announcement of 
an increase of 50 cents a ton to 
$13.75 in the price of domestic coke, 
effective Aug. 1, has maintained busi- 
ness in this grade and resulted in 
fairly good rate of oven operations. 


coke is quiet. 


New York—Specifications against 


PRICES, 


pick it up are 
Prices offered 
interest 


they can 
purchase. 
arouse the 


and where 
willing to 
are too low to 
of dealers. 
Philadelphia Bethlehem Steel 
Co., after buying a fair tonnage of 
blast furnace borings and _ turn- 
ings from railroads and dealers at 
$7.50, delivered Bethlehem, now is 
offering $4.75, f.o.b. cars, New York, 
equivalent to $6.64, delivered Beth- 


lehem. The same consumer, fol- 
lowing purchases of No. 1 melting 
steel at $12, delivered Sparrows 


Point, is offering $11.50, delivered 
there. Shipments of unprepared 
scrap again are being restricted. 


Pittsburgh—Tone of iron and steel 
scrap is fairly steady with activity 
improved by the purchase of a sub- 
stantial tonnage of heavy melting 
steel by one consumer at $15. Sup- 
plies of this grade remain limited. 


Toronto, Ont.—Consumers are 
showing little interest in scrap re- 
quirements and are placing orders 
only for immediate needs. Mills are 
taking delivery on contract and plac- 
ing orders at intervals for special 
grades of steel scrap. Demand for 
iron scrap has fallen sharply. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Production Further Curtailed 
in Connellsville District—Prices 
Reflect on Easy Tone 
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second half coke contracts are com- 
paratively small. By-product foundry 
coke continues $9 to $9.40, deliv- 
ered at Newark, N. J.; $11, deliv- 


ered in New England; and $9, de- 
livered in Philadelphia. Premium 
brands of beehive coke continue 
$4.85, Latrobe, Pa., with standard 
brands $3.50 to $3.75, Connells- 
ville. Beehive furnace coke con- 


tinues $2.50, Connellsville. 

Chicago—By-product foundry coke 
shipments show a marked decline 
compared with June. Prices are 
steady at $8, ovens, and $8.75 for 
local delivery. 

Cincinnati— Foundry calls’ for 
shipments of by-product coke are 
off sharply. Oven interests see 
slight chance of July tonnage equal- 


ing that in June. 

St. Louis—Coke shipments during 
the first half of July were the 
smallest of any similar period so 


far this year. Prospects for the re- 
mainder of the month are better as 


a number of consumers have re- 
leased shipments temporarily de- 
ferred. Some foundries expect to 


increase operations. 
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First 


Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle-——Iron and steel products 
placed in the Pacific Northwest in 
lots of 100 tons or more during sec- 
ond quarter exceeded the totals for 
the first quarter. Likewise, first 
half sales were greater than for the 
corresponding periods in the last two 
years. Totals for second quarter 
were augmented by the 10,000 tons of 
steel and miscellaneous material re- 
quired for the Aurora bridge, Se- 
attle, awarded in June. However, 
the record for second quarter of 
1930 is surprising in view of re- 
duced industrial activity and de- 
creased construction totals. 


Pig Lron and Coke 


Foundry activity is at a mini- 
mum. While some plants have con- 
siderable work in their shops, many 
are closed temporarily or working at 








Coast Pig Iron Prices 


THR «BABE uci ce ssscsscscce $25,00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry ............ 25.00 to 26.00 
vil SS ae eee 24.25 
RRs cette eR 25.00 to 26.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 








reduced capacity. Prices of pig iron 
and coke are unchanged. Buying is 
limited as stocks are sufficient for 
immediate requirements. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Inquiry for merchant bars and re- 
inforcing materials is slow. No new 
work of importance has developed. 
Local mills have a fair tonnage on 
the books but recent awards have 
been almost entirely in lots of less 
than 100. tons. Northwest. Steel 
Rolling Mills, Seattle, this week 
closed for 100 tons of concrete bars 
for a wall for the General Petro- 
leum Co. and the gymnasium for the 
Lakeside school, Seattle. 

No inquiry for large tonnages of 
plates has developed and no impor- 
tant projects are pending. Walla 
Walla, Wash., has opened bids for a 
water pipe job involving about 175 
tons. Eugene, Oreg., has opened 
bids for boilers and equipment for 
a steam power plant. Awards are 
pending. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., was low for the tur- 
bo-generator and Allis-Chalmers 
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Half 
That of Preceding Two Years in 
Northwest—California Activity 
Larger—French 
bids Domestic on Second Bids— 
State Building Takes 1800 Tons 


Tonnage Exceeds 


Pipe Under- 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for the con- 
denser. 

The structural market is quiet. 
Local plants are well supplied with 
work for 60 days, however. North- 
west Equipment Co., Portland, Oreg. 
has the contract for building a 
bridge over the Molalla river, near 
Canby, Oreg., involving 70 tons of 
shapes and 16 tons of reinforcing. 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, has 
the contract for erecting 425 tons of 
structurals for the new buildings of 
the Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 


Finished Materials 


The month has opened slowly 
with the wholesale jobbing trade, 
due to the holidays and restricted 
industrial activity. Business is spot- 


ty, no particular item being in 
marked demand. Prices are un- 
changed. Portland is now working 


on a price parity with Seattle as far 
as bars, shapes, plates and sheets 
are concerned. On bands, hoops and 
cold finished steel Portland prices 
are 15e to 25¢ under Seattle. 


French Pipe Again Low 


Under readvertised bids the Pa- 
cific Water Works Supply Co., offer- 
ing French pipe, was again low for 
furnishing 501 tons of 16-inch sand 
east iron pipe for Olympia, Wash., 
and received the award. United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. was low 
for centrifugally cast. This award is 
in addition to 328 tons of 10 and 12- 
inch pipe reported awarded to the 
Pacific States Pipe Co. several weeks 
ago. The American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. booked 300 tons for Seattle local 
improvement projects on Eleventh 
avenue and Thirty-fifth avenue S.W. 

Old Materials 


Steel scrap is weaker, supplies be- 
ing in excess of present require- 
ments. Specifications at local mills 
have been revised so that only the 
better grades command the going 
prices. At the two Seattle plants 
prices range from $9.50, gross ton, 
for local scrap to $11 for material 
from outside points, depending on 
quality. Exporting houses are show- 
ing no interest. One local dealer, 
who is scrapping two navy vessels, 
is shipping 1500 tons of charging 
size steel scrap to Japan under an old 
contract and it is understood an 
equal amount is yet to be forwarded. 
Cast iron serap is weak and arouses 


practically no interest as foundries 
are buying only in limited tonnages. 
The average price remains about 
$12.50, net ton. 


Better Demand Appears 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Trading on the Pacific Coast for iron 
and steel products was interrupted to 
some extent by the week end holi- 
day last week, and activity is not yet 
under full way. Demiand for struc- 
tural shapes and reinforcing steel 
bars has improved somewhat and a 
number of construction and highway 
projects are being figured or will be 
up for quotations within the next few 
weeks. 

Among the more important new 
inquiries are 1800 tons of shapes for 
a state building in Los Angeles and 
over 1000 tons of cast iron pipe for 
San Francisco. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


California placed 438 tons for pav- 
ing work in San Mateo county, with 
an unknown company. In addition 
to the larger lots placed, numerous 
small tonnages were booked. Bids 
were received this week on 275 tons 
for paving work in Yuba City, Calif., 
and on 200 tons for a warehouse in 
Los Angeles. New inquiries call for 
277 tons for a subway crossing on 
Broadway, Tucson, Ariz., bids on 
which will be opened Aug. 4. Out- 
of-stock prices continue firm in the 
San Francisco district at 2.30c, base, 
Los Angeles quotations being $2 a 
ton higher. 

The Western Pipe & Steel Co. took 
598 tons for a 42 and 54-inch welded 
steel pipe line for the Salyer Con- 
solidated Mining Co. at Eureka, 
Calif. The Lacy Mfg. Co. also se- 
cured 150 tons for a storage tank 
for the Pacific Molasses Co., Los An- 
geles. While prices are being fairly 
well maintained at 2.25¢, c.i.f., 2.15¢, 
is being named on more desirable 
tonnages. 

New structural business in sight 
is encouraging to fabricators and in- 
cludes 473 tons for a subway cross- 
ing in Tueson, Ariz., and 137 tons 
of sheet steel piling for the United 
States engineers office, at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Bids were opened this 
week on 168 tons for a bridge over 
the Trinity River in California. No 
change in prices is noted on plain 
shapes, 2.25c, c.i.f. being firm. 

Demand for cast iron pipe reflects 
the usual summer lull and awards 
this week totaled less than 750 tons. 
The United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co secured 265 tons of 12 and 16- 
inch Class B pipe. Included among 
the new inquiries were 140 tons for 
Eureka Calif., and 1031 tons for San 
Francisco. 
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Steel an 
Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base Price $200 per ton 
Base Discounts, Pittsburgh and Lo- 
rain, O., to jobber in carloads 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2 points less. 
BUTT WELD 





Iron 
Blk. Gal In. Blk. Gal 
44% eee 23 2 
50% Ne ir cucs eai¥eoe 38 33 
52% 1—1 ¥4...... 30 13 
LAP WELD 
a x snes 57 45% recive ss 6 OCT 
2%—6......61 49% Dic siscsces 26 11 
I—S.....00005 58 45% 8—6.......... 28 13 
9—10........ 56 43% 7—12...... .26 11 


11—12.....55 42% 
BUTT WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 


Me iveceedB 44% Y%— 3 .....19 +544 
ae 60 49% Msi 21 17 
1—1%......62 51% | awe 28 12 
2—3..........638 52% 1—1%......80 14 


LAP WELD 


Extra strong, plain ends 


Sica 2 ie 23 «(9 
2%—4.....59 48% 21%—4.....29 15 
4%—6......58 47% 444—6......28 14 
T—f......i68 42% I—8 21 «7 
$.19.......47 O83 9—12 146 2 


11—-12.....46 33% 

To large jobbers these discounts on 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 
and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 


Cast lron Pipe--Tubing 


vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 

cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 

additional discount of 1 point with 5 and 

2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 


Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2— 2G on. eceseee 38 BRE Wisaiscsexiasbas 


a 
2%—2%...... 46 , a SY 13 
Wig wiih canine 52 2%—2%...... 16 
34%4,—3 %...... 54 AI 17 
Re ea 57 Iu—8%...... 18 
$36 <6 s.ccccsees  @Pesecdacs 20 
eS Trae 1 ee 21 


On lots of a carload or more, above 
base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- 
er quantities subject to following modi- 
fications from base discounts. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 
pounds, 6 points under base and one 
5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 4 points under base and two 5 
per cents. Charcoal iron—under 10,- 
000 pounds, 2 points under base; on 
10,000 pounds to carload, base and 
one 5 per cent. 

STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- 
LESS BOILER TUBES 


COLD DRAWN 


Rie causes ckbsietsavas 61 Matvecccas pceknnai 46 
144—1...... 53 3% ae setesk 48 
Lb caawesietanavets 37 Dr epiecssanncskaalens 51 
Z— 2 1G ...ccereee 32 414, 5, 6...... 4() 
9168 & &...0 40 


HOT ROLLED 





2— 21 we rceeeeee 38 3%—3 \...... 54 
2% —2 % ...... 46 Metinetitemddiciveks 57 
Ricranascsnesetiecne 52 © Te, ©, Castine 46 


Subject to 5 per cent supplemen- 
tary discount for carload lots. On 
less than 10,000 pounds, base dis- 
count reduced 6 points. On 10,000 
pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent 
allowed. No extra for lengths up to 
and including 24 feet. Sizes smaller 
than 1 inch and lighter than stand- 
ard gage to be held at mechanical 
tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price 
of next larger outside diameter and 
heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS TUBING 
Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 


Random lengths over 5 ft........... 55% 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft......... 53% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Bir. $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ...... 49.20 to 50.20 
Six to 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, N. Y. 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York .... 41.50 to 42.50 
Stand. fittings, Bir. base $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher 

Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B 








STEEL BARS St. Louis 3.15¢ Bost. 3/16-in 3.91 5¢ Cincinnati 4.90¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ..... 3.00¢ Tulsa 3.65¢ Buffalo 3.50¢ Cleveland***., 4.35¢ 
® OeF. us 4 aoe ‘ ounds & Hexagons 
Boston 3.265¢ Young. .2.30c-2.60¢ Chattanooga . 3.75¢ Detroit 4.60c a . (c) my 78 
Buffalo 3.30¢ SHAPES Chicago . 3.35¢c Houston 5.40¢ <a ; 2 FAG 
Chattanooga . 3.25¢ : ‘ ; Cincinnati 3.45¢ Los Ang. . 5.10e R ppt ; 2-15 = 
Chicago ... 3.00c saltimore 3.00¢ Cleveland 3.25¢ Pitts. 4.30¢ ene A - yo 
F : . ‘ 30S 3.365c 9 OF + r ‘i nian attanoog: 3.8% 
Cincinnati 3.30¢c Boston . 3.300 Detroit 3.35¢ New York 4.25¢ (Sidawa 2 2F a 
Cleveland ...... 3.00c¢ lagoon $9 Houston . 3.90¢ Phila. 4.25¢ Cinginnats 2 80 
Detroit 3.00¢ hattanooga . pie Los Ang. 3.95¢ Pitts. 4.30¢ Saves 2 40c 
Houston 3.00¢ CREO ripe New York 3.40¢ Portland . 5.50¢ Detroit. 8 650 
Los. Ang. . 3.40¢ Psi ieee — Portland . 1.00€ San Fran. . 5.00¢ : mags Pits 
New Yorkit+ 310c Cleveland 3.00¢ Phila. *+ 8 15¢ Seattle 5 50 Los Ang. (a) 4.50¢ 
1 : . tr 3 : ag pegs as ro page t= New York 3.50c 
Philadelphia . 2.70¢ Detroit B20 Pitts. ** 3.25¢ St. Louis 4.85¢e Philadel h at 9 40 . 
tte ; 9 O0e Houston 3.25¢ , “oy ‘ ; St. P: trains 1iladelphia 3.40¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 2.90 : San Fran. 8.80¢ St. Paul 4.58¢ Pittsbure! 2 350 
Portland 2 150 Los. Ang. 3.40¢ Senttic 4-00c Tulsa 5 85a ittsburgh 3.35€ 
Ss F 3 40 New York 3.10¢ St. I : 9 45 wake Portland (a) 4.50¢ 
Neh ‘rans. 3.4 “ nates : et. 40uls ; 3.40C ’ , : =o 7 —— 
+ limaacaas woe Philadelphia . 2.60¢ . a ¢ BANDS San. Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
RORCES oss). sc000: 3.15¢ I St. Paul 3.5 45¢ Sos ‘ 4.75¢ 
St. Louis 3.15¢ Pittsburgh 3.00¢ Tulsa 2 95, 3altimore .... 3.50¢ Seattle (a) 2.19C 
St. Paul ....... 3.25¢ Portland 3.15¢ eegaiaar Boston 4.015¢-5.00c = eeee te) 3.60c 
we ARS sais ‘ 3.28 > ae 2 Ate : : aio ; + St. Louis .. 3. 
re 3.65¢ ca ran. ae NO. 24 BLACK Buffalo 3.65¢ = ty s : oan 
‘f : oe Tani ‘ aie salt. *f ....... 3.75¢ aentee — Flats and squares 5@c 
TRON BARS _ St. Louis 3.25c Seicadioms 4.70¢ Chicago 3.20¢ ats and squares 5€ 
Baltimore ...... 3.25¢ St. Paul 3.35¢ B ffal buecees 4.20c Cincinnati 2 50c extra, _except Tulsa, 
Boston ....... 3.265¢ Tulsa . ; 8.75«¢ Chi _ af oy 105 : Cleveland 3.25¢ where 5.14c is “—— 
Buffalo 3.30¢ PLATES pee se Pees Det. 3/16-i (a) Rounds, hex. only 
"OF ATES Cincinnati . 4.05¢ et. 3/16-in. iia 
Chattanooga.  3.25¢ Baltimore 3.00¢ Clev, **# 8 The & lighter . 3.30¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 
Chicago 3.00c Boston 3.365¢e Detroit 2 95¢ Houston 3.65¢ Boston 0.100- 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ Buffalo 3.40¢ “preg ae 4-70¢ Los 4.30¢ in 500 Ibs. 
Detroit 3.00¢ Chattanooga . 3.85¢ N te Y . | a4 New York 3.40¢ lots 5. 30¢ 
yew Torkit 3.10¢ ‘ . 2 NEW ork pete *hilade ‘ 2 00e neato - Aen 
New York eg Chicago 5.10 > Philadelphia . 3.006 Buffalo 5.65 
Philadelphia 2.70¢ ena 3 40 1 6.008 Pittsburel - at 
a z —_ © = be incinnatl 0.40C Phila. *+ 2 70 ! en Chicago 
Tul See “po Cleveland, %- Pitts. >* 3 65¢ Portland (soft) (b) 6.15¢c 
ulsa. ..... 3.65¢ i at x a S: Fran 3 75 ¢ ra sail . ‘ 
in. and Portland 5.00¢ san n. 3. Cincinnati 6.10¢ 
REINFOR. BARS thicker 3.00¢ San Fran. .. 1.350 Seattle 4.15¢ Clev. (b) 5.95 
Saltimore ..2.50¢-3.31¢ Clev., 3/16-in 3.20€ Seattle 5.00e St. Paul 3.90C Detroit 5.40¢ 
Boston 2.665¢ Detroit ...... 3.10¢ St. Louis 4.25 ¢ Pulsa 3.85¢ New York 5.05¢ 
3uffalo 2 95¢ Det., 3/16-in. 10« St. Paul » 790 HOOPS Phila. (c) 4.95¢ 
Chattanooga . 3.25¢ Houston 3-00 Tulsa 4.450 Baltimore 3.500 (b) Net base, straight- 
Cincinnati .... 3.30¢ Los Angeles 3.40¢ Boston F E0c-6.00 ening, cutting, boxing 
Cleveland ..2.25¢-2.44¢ New York 3.30 NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS  puftalo 4.05 1 ton or more 
Detroit ........2-30¢-3.00¢ Philadelphia . 2.60¢ Balt. *+ 1.500 Chicago 3.75 (ec) Plus mill, size 
Houston 3.00¢ Pittsburgh 3 00¢ Boston 5.45. Cincinnati 4.05 quantity extras. 
Los Ang. cl 2.40¢ Portland 3.156 Buffalo . 4.40¢c Cleveland 3.65¢ t?jDomestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl .. 2.70¢ San Fran. 3.40¢ to 4.60¢ Det. 14 *Plus quantity extras 
New York ..2.65¢-3.10¢ ne $.15¢ Chicago & lighter . 3.80¢ **ILess than 25 sheets 
Philadelphia ° 2.55¢ St. Louis 3.25¢€ (Ie. del.) 4.60¢ New York 8.75¢ #450 or more bundles. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ st. Paul 8.85¢ Chicago Philadelphia . 3.25 ***TLess 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl. 2.30¢ Tulsa “* 3.75€ (outside Pittsburgh 4.25¢ more than 10 bundles 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60¢c NO. 10 BLUE shipment) . 4.35¢ Seattle 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Baltimore 3.50¢e to 4.60c St. Paul 4.00¢ lelivery at one time 
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Abrasion Resistance — An Inherent 


Quality of AMSCO Manganese Steel - 


The rapid self-hardening in service of the working face of a 
Manganese Steel casting has no counterpart in any other alloy 
cast steel. 


Because we wanted facts on abrasion resistance instead of con- 
jecture, the AMSCO Research Department designed and 
built the Fahrenwald abrasion testing machine which has been 
used for making 2000 tests with 150 alloy steels. In these tests 
were included the whole range of alloy steels, including 
chrome molybdenums, chrome nickels, chrome vanadiums and 
manganese steels, each analysis of which was subjected to from 
one to thirty different heat-treatments. 


AMSCO MANGANESE STEEL 


| 


The results of these exhaustive tests, the first authoritative 
figures on abrasion resistance, definitely prove the superiority 
of AMSCO Manganese steel in this respect. Added to a 
Work Factor immensely superior to other alloy cast steels 
this abrasion resistance makes AMSCO Manganese Steel 
without a rival in battering, grinding, punishing service. 


AMSCO Manganese Steel is well suited and economical for 
cast parts in equipment subject to shock, breakage stresses and 
wear. Its use will return dividends on the investment in longer 
life, maintenance reduction and relief from the worries of 
repair and break-down. 


ALtoyY CAST STEEL 


BASIS OF COMPARISON ~ IDENTICAL, FAHRENWALO ABRASION FACTOR 


MANGANESE STEEL 

AGRASION RESISTANCE 

125000 
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Here Are The Facts! 


On the basis of identical abrasion resistence, Mang Steel shows to great advantage in its Work Factor in compa.ison 
with other alloy cast steels. In special alloys of a composition and heat-treatment to yield an abrasion resistance equal to 
that of AMSCO Manganese Steel, their surface hardness must be around 650 Brinell. This means also an extremely high 
tensile strength but practically zero elongation and very great brittleness. (See Table No. 3.) 





For other alloy cast steels to equal the abrasion resistance of AMSCO Manganese Steel, they must not even be tempered 
to draw the quenching strain, and, consequently, at that hardness are utterly unreliable for all structural purpose. The Wo 
Factor for steels so made and treated is practically zero. The Brinell of 550 for the working surface of Manganese Steel is 
——- in service, and the other values given are typical of the body metal that backs up the extremely hard working 
lace. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY, 378 EAST 14th STREET, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Foundries and Sales Offices at Chicago 

Heights, Illinois—Burnside, Chicago, Illi- 

nois—New Castle, Delaware — Oakland, 

California — Los Angeles, California — 

Denver, Colorado — St. Louis, Missouri. 

FAHRALLOY Genera! Sales Office at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Sales Offices at New York City—Boston 
—Easton, Pa.—Lakeland, Fla.—Pittsburgh 
Cleveland — St. Paul —Lynchburg, Va. 
Portland, Ore.— Seattle — Vancouver - 
Winnipeg—Houghton, Mich.— Birmingham 
—New Orleans —Tulsa—Pittsburg, Kans 


Salt Lake City. @ 
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Prices Appear Steadier as Pro- 
et a S ducers Lighten Pressure’ for 
Sales—Products Are Cut 


New York—Nonferrous metal Mill Products 
prices appear steadier after an- 


other week in which sales pres- Base price cents per pound f.0.b. 
mre forced them to lower levels mill, except where otherwise specified 
su ; : ‘ oe Copper and brass product prices are 
Producers are not pressing the mar- based on 11.50c, delivered 
ket quite so much as they did a — 
ween See. Yellow brass (high)....... 18.25 
Many market men _ believe that Copper, hot rolled ...... 21.25 
prices are at bottom levels. Many Lead, “ag sheets (cut %4c i 
: : WURDE cd cciscuadockextgecsesessisenns 9.00 
Ss ¢ rest 8 > de- 
prices are the lowest since the d in skeet ib eeu 
pression of 1921. The reduced pres- base) ..... ets Mee $9.50 
sure to sell also means that a TUBES AND PIPES 
number of producers would rather wer ey yellow brass ia 
gh 23.25 
accumulate larger stocks than to Seamless copper 23.50 
sell freely at current prices. How- RODS 
ever, consumers are well covered on Yellow brass (high, full : 
needs for one to two months ahead _ suraings) 16.50 
; : ‘ arr ee Naval brass 19.37% 
in copper and zine, so that it is dif- ANODES 
ficult to tell just how current mar- Copper, untrimmed : 18.75 
ket values will be sustained through WIRE ” 
: F : Cane : as Yellow brass (high) 18.75 
midsummer quietness. Users of tin 
are believed to be moderately well 
i iaderagghtoe —— Old Metals 
covered while users of lead appear P 
: e. Dealers’ buying prices, cents per 
to be poorly. protected on _ their pound 
needs. HEAVY RED BRASS 
Brass and copper mill product New York .... - €.25 to 7.90 
: ; Chicago 6.75 to 7.00 
prices have been reduced to the basis Geveland . 750to 8.00 
of copper at 11.50c. New business is St. Louis 7.00 to 7.50 
extremely light. HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
‘ Cleveland 4.50 to 5.00 
Copper—Most producers dropped HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
to 11.50c, Connecticut, about a week New York 8.50 to 9.00 
ago after they had held for 12.00c — Sats ees 
° ys : carlo o. oO Jeo 
for some time. With all business Cleveland . 8.00 to 8.40 
going at the lower figure to a few St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
custom smelters and one or two " ‘ en BRASS BORINGS 
’ New York . = 5.75 to 7.25 
> ers W 1t the lower cw JOFK * cssseeee FD CO 
othe r produce rs who met YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
price secretly, it became useless for Cleveland 1.50to 5.00 
producers to hold longer at the LIGHT COPPER 
higher figure. June statistics showed ral York . coeennens pedi 7.50 
eave ‘ fet icago 7.00 to 7.25 
an even balance between total pro Cineennad 7.00to 7.50 
duction and total shipments for the St. Louis . 7.00 to 7.50 
first time since last October. Re- , LIGHT BRASS ; 
fined stocks increased more than ro anon sevesevecetesnscanannes mye - ry) 
8000 tons, but blister stocks were Choveland 350to 4.00 
cut slightly more than this increase. St. Louis 1.00 to 4.50 
Stocks of refined copper are only ‘~ en ZINO a ae 
. ‘ New m . 2.0 2.ae 
slightly less than the peak of 1921. Cleveland mee = oo 
Total stocks of refined and blister St. Louis ............ ase 2.00 
copper also are a little under the ALUMINUM 


1921 peak. Clippings, soft, Cleveland.... 12.00 to 12.50 


Clippings, hard, Cleveland 8.00 to 8.50 

Zinc—Prime western prices have Borings, Cleveland 5.00 to 5.50 
been between 4.05c, East St. Louis, Cast, Cleveland . 7.00 to 7.50 
the lowest since 1908, and 4.20¢. Cast, Boston 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast, St. Louis 7.50 


A number of smelters are less anx- 

ious to sell metal, with the result Secondary Metals 

that the market at times is made on Sapa - 
: Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 15.50 

a narrow source of supply. A factor Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 11.00 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Straits Tin 

Electro Lake de- Casting Spot Futures N. Y. 

delivered livered refinery New York Lead 
July 9 11.50 11.57% 11.62% 29.37% 29.87% 28 
July 10 11.50 11.57% 11.87% 29.871%6 29.62% 5.25 
July 11 11.50 11.57% 11.87% 29.55 30.00 5.2 
July 12 11.50 11.57% 11.37% 5.2! 
July 14 h 11.50 11.57% 11.87% 29.37% 29.75 5.25 
July 15 11.50 11.57% 11.37% 29.50 29.85 525 
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favoring firmness is the stability of 
ore at $29 a ton. 

Tin—After the price had fallen 
almost to 29.00c, a new low, it re- 
covered moderately with more ac- 
tive purchases by consumers than in 
a number of weeks. The weak con- 
dition of this market, however, was 
reflected by the fact that as soon 
as buying was over the price again 
began to sag. 

Lead—Buying has been fair. A 
few large lots have been done for 
August shipment but nearly all buy- 
ing has been in small lots for early 
delivery.—Daily Metal Trade. 


Coke By-Products Demand 
and Output Curtailed 


New York—Demand and produc- 
tion of coke by-products has been 
curtailed. Prices are generally un- 
changed, but some shading is re- 
ported in distillates. Benzol for 
chemical uses is unchanged, but 
motor fuel benzol has moved around 
17.00e and 18.00c in tanks. Demand 
for toluol is still off, due largely to 
curtailment in auto production. 

Phenol buying is spotty. Produc- 
tion of naphthalene has tapered off 
with shipments. Contract shipments 








Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 


Lots 
Spot 
Pure benzol.............::... $0.21 
90 per cent benzol..... 0.21 
"TOMGOE  scccsccs meaner es 0.30 
Solvent naphtha .. 7 0.25 
Commercial xylol .. 0.25 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 





PRUNE siscessciss: Mee 0.16 to 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes............0.04% to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ............0.054% to 0.06% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia........ $2.10 to $2.20 

ad 





have been completed. What business 
now taken is spot, which is not large. 

Sulphate of ammonia season is 
also over. Spot business is not ac- 
tive. Some shading of $2.10 has been 
noted in the 100-pound price. 


Lead Alum- 

St.L. St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 
5.15 4.10 22.90 6.75 35.00 
5.15 1.07% 22.90 6.80 35.00 
5.15 1.10 22.90 6.80 35.00 
5.15 4.10 22.90 6.80 35.00 
5.15 112% 22.90 6.80 35.00 
5.15 41.12% 22.90 6.75 35.00 
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ment partly from the home trade 
and partly from export, despite the 
fact that the Far Eastern markets 


Continent Feels American Steel 
Competition—German Idleness 





Europe 


Birmingham. Eng. — (European 
Staff Service)—British markets con- 
tinue quiet and traders hold out no 
hope of improvement until the Au- 
gust holidays are over. The Bir- 
mingham quarterly meeting will af- 
ford an opportunity for reviewing the 
situation and prospects for the new 
quarter, but improvement in vol- 
ume of business is not to be ex- 
pected. 

In the steel trade, works are find- 
ing it difficult to carry on owing to 
shortage of specifications against con- 
tracts. Works engaged on shipbuild- 
ing material hope to benefit from or- 
ders which have just been placed 
for two large whale tankers to be 
built on the Tees. A few structural 
steel orders in the north have also 
helped the mills but demand from 
the Midlands for this class of steel is 
small. The amount of foreign steel 
being bought is not large but is suf- 
ficient to affect seriously the home 
position inasmuch as it means a Ccer- 
tain displacement of the home trade. 
Some works are doing no more than 
two days a week. In South Staf- 
fordshire the steel position is worse 
than last week and makers find it 
more difficult than ever to keep go- 
ing. Both the finished steel and 
iron output has to be slowed down 
somewhat owing to hot weather. 


Finishing Mills Share Slump 


Iron strip mills are working from 
Tuesday until. Saturday and manu- 
facturers think they are in a for- 
tunate position. The marked bar 
mills are alone in their ability to 
make a full week despite the fact 
that this iron is needed only for 
special engineering purposes and the 
price of £12 10s ($60.75) a ton is 
high in comparison with any other 
iron and steel bars. Belgian No. 3 is 
offered here at about £5 16s 
($28.18) and is finding a good deal 
of inquiry and a certain amount of 
business. Other Continental prod- 
ucts are in no better demand and 
uncertainty in regard to prices pre- 
vents business. Merchants say that 
all quotations are unchanged but the 
actual prices at which business is be- 
ing done show a wide variation. 

The tin plate trade is now shar- 
ing in the depression. Prices are 
weaker and the basis is now recog- 
nized as 18s ($4.38). The canning 
industry is in a poor state. Ship- 
ments from Swansea last week were 
up by over 67,000 boxes. Manufac- 
turers do not hold hope of selling 
tin plate below the 18s ($4.38) basis. 
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Increasing—Prices Are Cut 


In fact they suggest that they would 
sooner curtail output. yalvanized 
sheets continue quiet but some works 
in the Midlands are finding improve- 














Entente Further Narrows 
Its Control of Prices 


London—(By Cable)—The 
European steel entente has 
withdrawn price control from 


bars, plates and hoops. The 
entente now only’ controls 


prices of semifinished steel and 
beams. Its control over struc- 
tural shapes broke down re- 
cently, when sellers booked 
combination orders including 
shapes, at discounts. aris, 
Brussels and Berlin report ex- 
port markets increasingly un- 
satisfactory. 

In Britain the pig iron situ- 
ation is becoming more dis- 
couraging. Midland prices are 
shaded 2 shillings (49 cents), 
following a similar reduction 
in continental iron. Several 
more furnaces in South Wales, 
Middlesbrough and Barrow 
have been banked. Steelworks 
in South Wales are closing due 
to foreign imports, estimated 
at 25,000 tons of steel weekly. 
The only bright spot is ship- 
building at Middlesbrough. 
Demand for galvanized sheets 
is slightly better; tin plate is 
quiet. 

Production of pig iron in 
Great Britain in June amount- 
ed to 563,200 tons, compared 
with 614,500 tons in May, and 
657,800 tons in June, 1929. 
Eight furnaces were banked in 
June. Steel ingot and cast- 
ings output in June_ totaled 
600,100 tons, compared with 
692,800 tons in May, and 830,- 
900 tons in June last year. 

British iron and steel im- 
ports in June were 214,504 
tons, against 233,725 tons in 
May, and 234,208 tons in June, 
1929. June exports amounted 
to 250,969 tons, compared with 
294,729 tons in May, and 306,- 
847 tons in June last year. 


are still very disappointing. In 
Swansea makers are quoting £12 
($58.32) and some works in the Mid- 
lands are asking 7s 6d ($1.81) more 
than the basis of £11 17s 64a 
($57.70). 

In Scotland the tube trade re- 
mains depressed and the butt welded 
plants are either on short time or 
closed down. The second quarter in 
the shipbuilding industry has shown 
considerable improvement and if this 
is maintained Scottish steel makers 
expect to benefit. 

At the Midland meeting news came 
that offers of supplies of pig iron 
have been received from Luxemburg 
at a price competitive with Midland 
iron, even when freight charges are 
added. This is the first time that 
buying of Continental pig iron has 
been considered since the coal strike 
of 1926. It is doubtful whether any 
considerable tonnage will be bought 
because the position at foundries is 
no better and therefore does not war- 
rant expansion in tonnage. The 
position, however, is serious for Mid 
land pig iron producers who have 
steadfastly refused to lower prices, 
especially in view of the fact that 
they are paying much less for their 
fuel now than when they fixed prices 
eight months ago. Midland furnaces 
are turning out more iron than can 
be absorbed as consumers are buy 
ing only odd lots for immediate con 
sumption. 


Iron Competition Grows Keen 


In the Middlesbrough pig iro: 
trade it is stated that although some 
iron is coming from other British 
centers into the district, Continental 
material is gaining a footing. Mak 
ers are stubborn in their refusal to 
reduce prices as they say the gain 
from cheaper raw material is too 
small to pass on to consumers. Out 
put has been reduced to match pres 
ent demand. Little progress is be 
ing made in export trade and ship 
ments for June were considerabls 
below those for May. 
hematite stocks are so heavy that 
merchants and producers are press 
ing iron on the market at a loss 
Buyers contend they bought 
east coast mixed numbers at £3 11s 
($17.25). There is an early pros 
pect of more hematite furnaces go 
ing out of blast. As a result there 
will probably be some curtailment in 
There is a glut of 


East coast 


have 


output of coke. 
this material in the north of England 
and in the Midlands. 

In North Lincolnshire two furnaces 
are to be damped down. For some 


time this district has been fortunate 


and has felt the depression less than 
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Super Quality 


Full~ 
Finished 


“SAVE WITH STEEL” 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON Park uare Bldg. 
BUFFALO Marine Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND 1655 Union Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 1002 American Bldg. 


DETROIT 2034 Dime Bank Bldg. 
508 Illinois Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES Orpheum Bldg. 
LYNCHBURG 612 Krise Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 437 Decatur St. 


NEW YORK 1372 Hudson Term. Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 607 Otis Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS 2817 Laclede Ave. 
SYRACUSE Hills Bldg. 
SEATTLE L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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For years APOLLO STEEL COM- 
PANY has been making various 
kinds of sheets—and has built up 
a reputation for quality and de- 
pendability of product. 


With this wealth of experience 
and the addition of the newest of 
equipment (pyrometer control- 
led) we offer the latest APOLLO 
STEEL COMPANY product — 
FULL-FINISHED SHEETS—with 
fullest confidence that they will 
meet the most rigid specifications 
of manufacturers of Automobile 
Bodies, Metal Furniture, or 


Stampings. 


Apo 





COMPANY 





General Offices: APOLLO, PA. 
Pittsburgh Office: Oliver Bldg. 
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other pig iron making centers. In 
Derbyshire also demand for cast iron 
pipes accounts for much of the pig- 
iron output. In Scotland pig iron 
makers are competing with material 
from India and the Continent. 

Scrap merchants complain of lack 
of business. While steel works are 
on short time there is no demand for 
steel scrap and the only fortunate 
department is wrought iron scrap 
which has kept up comparatively 
well. Prices have not touched bot- 
tom but it is impossible to define the 
.actual freights being paid as a good 
deal of bargaining is going on be- 
tween buyers and sellers. 


European Steelmakers Feel 
American Competition 


Brussels—(European Staff Serv- 
ice)—The situation of the Belgian 
export market remains dull, and or- 


ders are scarce. The tendency of 
the American metallurgical industry 
is certainly influencing continental 
activity, inasmuch as the decrease of 
consumption in the United States is 


urging producers toward’ export 
trade. In fact, the American indus- 
try is competing with European 


works in Japan or in South America. 
Particularly in regard to wire rod, it 
is reported that for many orders of- 
fered by the Japanese, competition 
is severe. Consequently, there is a 
decrease in prices, and the decrease 
of orders is causing unemployment 
in Great Britain and Germany, there 
being 2,647,000 workers unemployed 
the latter country. 

In Belgium the situation is better, 


in 


although it has been necessary to 
reduce prices of some commodities. 
This is particularly the case for coal. 
Industrial grades are unsold, but do- 
mestic grades are in a better posi- 
tion. Prices are falling and stocks 
are important. It is officially an- 
nounced that a reduction will be 
applied as from July 1 

The pig iron market is bad, ana 
British grades are competing in Bel- 
gium. It has been decided to quote 
new prices for foundry pig iron, as 


follows: for delivery in England, 
£3 3s ($15.33), against £3 4s 
($15.57), f.0.b. Antwerp; for over- 


seas delivery, £3 5s ($15.81), com- 
pared with £3 7s ($16.30), f.0.b. 
Antwerp; for Holland, £3 58 
($15.81), against £3 6s ($16.06) 
f.o.t. Dutch border; for Switzerland, 
79 Swiss frances, compared with 84 
Swiss francs, f.o.t. Bale; for Austria, 
£3 2s ($15.08), against £3 5s 
($15.81), f.o.t. Wentosdorf; for 
Italy, £2 17s ($11.43), compared 
with £3 2s ($15.08), f.o.t. Thion- 
ville. 

A meeting of the international 
cartel was held in London June 18. 
The quota of production for the next 
three months remains the same as 
for the preceding quarter. In fact, 
the various groups are far behind the 
tonnage fixed, and no penalty will 
have to be applied. The general or- 
ganization of the international export 
comptoirs has been discussed, and 
it is expected that this question soon 
will be solved. It is hoped that 
selling agencies will be established 
in every country in which it is pos- 
sible to sell in the manner of a pool. 

The 
channels, 


regard to bars, 
and semifinished 


situation in 


beams 


Current Iron and Steel Prices 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, July 14 


British 


ons haan 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


French 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dianatch—ihy Cable 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $ 
Basic-bessemer 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


eR een ere tre eee eee 
SR Oa ere ree eee 41 


FINISHED STEEL 


PE CME wi as cinds's ese uoeesseeues 
eee: PPP Cee ne trre creer re 
REE URE. ob cn sec seccendenaes 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 
Ee ee err reer 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated... 
OS MITER CSc oo 0 dbie os sees aue's'ss 
ee ee PR Ee rere er eee 
Galvanized wire, base.......csccceeceee 
te NOD ccna booed so cen 6840555 
Tin plate. base box 108 pounds.......... 
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*France 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 
ee ae GNOM cn cbest 000 00s teen's epee 
NE REE Oe PE TT eT TEP re 
DC oc os Sete ttabhskasbweeseeeeae es 
DORON CBUBs osc kccesensose Poon boku ; 
eee Te eee POE fee eres tT ee 


$16. 
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Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 
eee Seer oe ere eee 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 
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Bands and Strips.. 
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44 
95 
29 


44 


06c 
17c 


Ports 
£4 a £ed £ 3s 
>; 76 $15.83 .) oo $15.83 : 3 
3 5 6f 14.61 3 00 14.61 3 0 
3 110 24.76 630* ; 

6 00 $22.89 4140 22.89 4 14 
8 10 0 30.44 6 5°0 30.44 6 5 
8 50 $31.66 6100 $31.66 6 10 
8 00 1.06c 4 160 1. 06c 4 16 
7150 1.12c 5 16 1.12c > a 
ee 1.32c 6 00 1. 32c 6 0 
10 00 2.12c 9 126 2.12c 9 12 
ll 76 2.500 11 89 2.52¢ ll 8 
10 00 1.2lc 5 100 1.2Ic 5 10 
9100 1.46c 6126 1. 46c 6 12 
14 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1. 76c 8 0 
11 00 1.46c 6 12 6 1. 46c 6 12 
0180 ; ; : 

Francs Francs 

3 76 $19. ' 490(2) $17.30 620 
ae 20.6 §25(1) 15.07 540 
01390 eo 168 6.00 215 
626 24.36 620 22.60 810 
8 50 1.46c 810 1.62c 1,245 
8 00 1.22c 680 1.25c 965 
8 10 0 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 
9 0 OF 1.46c 810 1.52¢ 1170 
10 10 0 2.72c 1,510 2.60c 2,000 
11 17 6 3.52c¢ 1,955 2.99¢ 2,300 
9 10 0 2.03c 1,125 2.15¢ 1,650 
10 00 1.37c 760 1.50¢ 1,150 


0 


oo 


products remains the same. Orders 
are booked with rebates of 3s (73c), 
4s (97c) and 5s ($1.21) for ordi- 
nary qualities, but for special open- 
hearth steel rebates amount to over 
£1 ($4.87). 


British Steel and Iron 
Shipments Shrink Further 


Birmingham, Eng.——The aggre- 
gate tonnage of iron and steel ship- 
ments from Middlesbrough in June 
was 57,546 which compares with 62,- 
833 tons in May and 80,991 in March. 
This, is the lowest since January 
1927, when the industry was still 
crippled by the coal strike. Steel 
shipments are no worse than in 
April or May, but there has been a 
significant contraction in trade with 
Australia, owing to the imports ban, 
and India, where high tariff walks 
have to be surmounted. This de- 
cline has been offset by bigger ship- 
ments to the Argentine. No improve- 
ment is anywhere to be found in the 
pig iron trade. The total shipped 
was 12,456 tons, of which 6433 went 


abroad and 6023 coastwise to Brit- 
ish ports. In the foreign shipments 
are included 500 tons to America. 
The largest shipment to any country, 
and incidentally the only one over 
1000 tons, is that to Denmark of’ 
1115 tons. Japan took 816, Italy 
800, France 550 and Germany 415 
tons. 

Total steel shipments were 41,016 
tons, of which 30,302 tons were to 
foreign destinations. The Argentine 
bought 7393 tons, India 5479 and 
Tanganyika 4460 tons 

of Europe 

German 

Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 

scas 3 45 *Middlesbrough; — tBasic; 
15.83 3 ¢ Q tdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.78 313 0 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 138 Od ($3.17) 
$22.65 413 Le bs Ferromanganese 
30.44 6 50 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$31.66 6100 German ferromanganese 
1.18¢ 5 70 £15 On Od ($73.05) f. o. b. 
a fast The equivalent prices in 
2.20c 10 00 American currency are in 
2.97c 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
1.29¢ 5176 coke, semi-finished steel and 
1.43c 6100 ; A ; a 
1.73c 7170. Fails; finished steel is quoted in 
1.49c 6150. cents per pound and tin plate 
$ 9.01 1170 jn dollars per box. British 
quotations are for basic open- 
hearth steel; French, Belgian, 
Marks % 
$19.81 83 Luxemburg, and German are 
21.12 88.50 for basic-bessemer steel 
ae 21.50 
28.05 117.50 
1.47c 136 
1.48c 137 
1.45c 134 
1.65c¢ 153 
1.36c 126 
3.67c 340 
2.39c 221 
1.72c 159 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Machinery 


New York—Machine tool buying 
and inquiry continue to drag. While 
several industries plan to increase 
production next month, notably radio 
builders, little in the way of new 
inquiry for equipment is expected. 
Several of the best consuming indus- 
tries during the last two years are 
well equipped. While some increase 
is expected in the fall, many dealers 
and builders do not expect a pro- 
nounced spurt. Until the railroads 
and automotive interests enter the 
market for equipment no great im- 
provement is expected. Several east- 
ern railroads are in need of equip- 
ment and have considerable business 
out on which figures have long since 
been submitted. Actual business has 
been postponed from month to 
month. 

Prices are unchanged and delivery 
on standard tools is normal. Grinding 
machinery is dragging slowly and 
export business has fallen off. A few 
machines are being placed, but or- 
ders are limited to one or two at 
a time and are not frequent. The 
navy department placed a turret 
lathe with a Cleveland builder. Four 
16-inch engine lathes and one 18- 
inch went to Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land builders. A milling machine has 
been placed with a Cleveland inter- 
est. Bids were rejected on two pre- 
cision lathes for the Picatinny ar- 
senal. Six automatic screw machines 
for the Frankford arsenal were 
awarded a New England builder. The 
navy department is inquiring for a 
plate bending roll machine for Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Shepard Niles Crane & 
Hoist Corp., Montour Falls, N. Y., 
has been awarded the contract for 
a 10-ton bridge crane by the bureau 
of yards and docks, navy department, 
for installation at Philadelphia. 

Worcester, Mass.—Orders in single 
units, with inquiry light and scat- 
tered, continue to characterize the 
market. With the recent Chicago 
grinder awards practically shipped, 
manufacturers mostly have cleaned 
up their books with few prospects for 
the next several weeks. Replacement 
orders are few in all lines. Drills and 
lathes are very quiet and demand for 
small tools is light save for those 
sold at retail to the public. 

Pittsburgh—-Machine tool inquiry 
is slightly more active while awards 
remain only fair. New work consists 
mostly of individual tools with no 
large lists in prospect. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is issuing oc- 
casional inquiries for several tools at 
a time, but has no large list before 
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Activity in Oil Industry 
and by Auto Parts Mak- 
ers Results in Orders 


the trade. Railroads continue re- 
trenched in their buying, some an- 
ticipated inquiries from roads in this 
district failing to materialize. Steel 
companies also are inactive in the 
market. 

Cleveland Encouraging reports 
are heard from several sources, indi- 
cating that machinery buying and 
inquiry are regaining some life. Man- 
ufacturers of oil well supplies, re- 
finery equipment, pipe fittings and 
steel barrels are placing a few ma- 
chines and inquiring for others. A 
situation has arisen in the automo- 
tive parts business which in some in- 
stances requires new and more ef- 
ficient machinery. Prices on these 
parts have been reduced in some 
cases to the point where the manu- 
facturer must either stand to lose on 
his product or install machinery 
which will cut his costs and permit 
a margin of profit. A dealer in this 
territory was awarded several ma- 
chines by the federal government 
through Wright field, Dayton, O., for 
shipment to Panama. Buying con- 
tinues slow in the Detroit district 
without much hope of picking up, 
due to the fact that automotive in- 
terests are already equipped for pro- 


duction far beyond present opera- 
tions. 
Chicago——While a fair volume of 


odds and ends inquiry for machine 
tools is pending, the sales volume 
is decidedly light. Several houses, 
however, are finding activity slightly 
better than in June. Dealers in this 
territory have bid on a list of about 
a half dozen items for Northern Pa- 
cific railroad, which probably will 
be closed in St. Paul within another 
week. A western railroad is in the 
market for a 4-foot radial drill. Ma- 
jestic Household Utilities Corp. has 
completed the purchase of its pro- 
duction equipment for its plant in 
Chicago. A packing house closed on 
a planer and several other tools for 
its machine shop. Concerns work- 
ing on motion picture equipment 
have been active in the market for 
a number of production tools. Ma- 
chinery and equipment of the Mas- 
ter Sprayer Mfg. Co., 2524 West Con- 
gress street, Chicago, will be offered 
this week on order of the federal 
court. A number of the machine tool 
dealers of this district also are at- 
tending the sale of the Stearns Motor 
Mfg. Co. at Ludington, Mich. 


Taylor Fichter Steel Mfg. Co., 
New York, has increased its capital- 
ization from $50.000 to $150,999, 


Industrial Machinery Exports 
Maintain Lead Over 1929 


United States exports of industrial 
machinery for May showed an in- 
crease of 16 per cent in value over 
May, 1929, and brought the total for 
the five months to $110,181,000, com- 
pared with $104,041,000 for the cor- 
responding period of last year, ac- 
cording to the commerce _ depart- 
ment’s industrial machinery division. 
Metalworking, construction, and well 
and refinery machinery were mainly 
responsible for this gain. 

Metal-working machinery exports 
as usual showed the greatest in- 
crease, a gain of 69 per cent for the 
month, while for the first five months 
this trade is 26 per cent above that 
of the corresponding period of last 
year. Engine lathes were one of the 
items which contributed to this 
growth, showing an increase of $500,- 
000 for the month and a gain of 70 
per cent for the longer period. Ex- 
ports of milling machines moved 
from $1,107,000 to $1,565,000 based on 
the five months’ comparison. 


Steel Treaters Announce 


New Metal Publication 


A new monthly publication dedi 
cated to metal industries and desig- 
nated Metal Progress will be pub- 
lished by the American Society for 
Steel Treating, Cleveland, the first is- 
sue to appear in September.  Edi- 
torial contents will include descrip- 
tions of plants in the metal industry 
and other articles on the manufac- 
ture and fabrication of steel and non- 
ferrous metals. Papers dealing with 
recent metallurgical investigations 
also will be presented in condensed 
and popular form. 

As announced in the July 10 issue 
of Street, Ernest E. Thum, for the 
past three years associate editor of 
The Iron Age, has been appointed 
editorial director of the new maga- 
zine. Frank J. Enright, formerly 
Cleveland advertising manager for 
Industrial Power and for 20 years 
on the advertising staff of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., is western 
advertising counsellor and A. M. 
Morse Jr. is handling eastern adver- 
tising accounts. 

Metal Progress will replace T'rans- 
actions as the official monthly pub- 
lication, the latter now becoming an 
annual bound record of papers pre- 
sented before the sdciety. Ray T. 
Bayless, for 8 years editor of Trans- 
actions, will continue in that position, 
although as announced in July 3 is- 
sue of Srret, he has been promoted 
to assistant secretary of the society 
in charge of technical activities. 
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Construction ~< Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 





New England 


BARRE, MASS.—Charles G. Allen Co., 
manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments, is reported to be constructing a 
2-story plant addition. 


BOSTON—Woodcraft Supply Co., 
187 Friend street, is reported to be in 
the market for woodworking machin- 
ery. 

BOSTON—City, Joseph A. Conry, traf- 
fic commissioner, plans acquisition of 
Governors island for enlargement of 
its East Boston airport. Entire proj- 
ect may result in the expenditure of 
$1,000,000. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS.—Chap- 
man Valve Mfg. Co., expansion plans 
for which were recently noted, will 
build a new steel foundry, estimated 
to cost $65,000. and a valve shop, esti- 
mated to cost $30,000. (Noted May 
15.) 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — United II- 
luminating Co., 128 Temple street, New 
Haven, Conn., has plans for construc- 
tion of a power plant addition here. 
Cost is estimated at $300,000. 

WINSTED, CONN.—Winsted Insu- 
lated Wire Co., recently noted as plan- 
ning expansion of facilities, will ac- 
quire the plant of the former Empire 
Knife Co. (Noted June 19.) 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Board of 
Contract and Supply will receive bids 
until July 21 for woodworking and 
metalworking machinery to be _ in- 
stalled in junior high school at Chalk- 
stone avenue. 


Pennsylvania 


ARDEN—County board of commis- 
sioners, Washington, Pa., plans altera- 
tions to boiler house at county home 
here. Bids will be taken soon. J. 
Merwin Beall & Son, Washington, Pa., 
are architects. 

GREENVILLE—Chamber of com- 
merce, care J. Dimmick, plans con- 
structon of a 1-story, 60 x 150-foot 
plant to be leased to Adelet Mfg. Co., 
4610 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland. Com- 
pany manufactures electrical prod- 
ucts. (Noted June 26.) 


PHILADELPHIA — Eastern Met- 
als Corp. will alter its warehouse at 
Frankford and Palmer street, as a 
cost of about $4200. H. W. Castor, 
Girard building, is architect. 

PHILADELPHIA — Quaker City 
Iron Works, Tioga and Richmond 
streets, will erect a 1-story storage 
plant, 110 x 348 feet, at Aramingo 
avenue and Ontario street. 

PHILADELPHIA—Aviation Corp. 
of America, 100 East Forty-second 
street, New York, has applied to 
mayor for a lease for 22 acres in the 
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Air-Rail-Marine terminal at Hog 
island, near here. Company will man- 
ufacture seaplanes and will build a 
plant. First unit will contain about 
50,000 square feet of floor space. Fu- 
ture expansions may increase plant to 
600,000 square feet. 


SHENANDOAH—Machine shop of 
No. 2 strip mine of Morea Colliery 
recently was virtually destroyed by 
fire. Loss is estimated at $10,000. 


New York 


ENDICOTT—International Business 
Machines Corp., 50 Broad street, New 
York, has begun work on a plant ad- 
dition here, adding 60,000 square feet 
to its main plant. Extension will be 
completed in about three months. 


LOCK PORT—Corson Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of boxes, has awarded 
contract for a new plant here at a 
cost of $60,000, to William B. Eaton. 
James R. Tyler, National Bank of 
Rochester building, Rochester, N. Y., 
is architect. 

SYRACUSE Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce Mfg. Corp., 41 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, whose plant 
here was recently noted as damaged 
by fire, will receive bids soon for 
reconstructon of plant here. Plans 
are private. Cost is estimated at about 
$100,000. Company manufactures 
steam and water heated boilers. (Not- 
ed May 22.) 


New Jersey 


BOUND BROOK—Bakelite Corp., 
247 Park avenue, New York, will 
build a plant of one, two and three 
stories, to include power house and 
machine shop, on Ruck road, near 
Reading railroad tracks. Cost is esti- 
mated at $150,000. Francisco & Ja- 
cobus, 511 Fifth avenue, New York, 
are architects. Company manufactures 
insulating materials. 


HOBOKEN—Hoboken Iron Works, 
Third street, has purchased a 1-story 
plant building on a site 100 x 100 feet 
at 227 Jefferson street. 

NEWARK—Riker Co., 480 Wash- 
ington street, manufacturer of metal 
goods, suffered fire loss estimated at 
$4000. 


Delaware 


WILMINGTON—F. F. Slocomb & Co. 
Ine., Fourteenth and Poplar streets, 
manufacturer of leather machinery, will 
manufacture door operators under an 
arrangement with Cyco Automatic Elec- 
tric Door Operator Co., 9 South Thirty- 
sixth street, Philadelphia. Cyco com- 
pany plans establishing business here 


by incorporating as General Door Op- 
erator Corp. Charles F. Young will be 
president of the new company. 


Ohio 


MALTA—Brown Manly Plow Co. 
recently suspended operations and will 
install power equipment and build an 
addition to its plant. Operations will 
be resumed about Sept. 1. 


SPRINGFIELD—Crowell Publish- 
ing Co. has awarded contract to Hill- 
smith & Co., Winters Bank building, 
Dayton, D., for the construction of a 
power plant addition. Generators, boil- 
ers, and other equipment will be in- 
stalled. 


Indiana 


MUNCIE—Wildie L. Maitlen, 710 
West Powers street, has been granted 
a permit for the construction of a 1 
Story 35 x 50-foot plant here for the 
manufacture of light ornamental and 
structural iron works and for repair- 
ing. 

NEWCASTLE 
ler Motor Corp., 341 
avenue, Detroit, may become the prin- 
cipal unit of an accessories depart- 
ment recently formed within the or- 
ganization. 


Plant here of Chrys- 
Massachusetts 


RICHMOND—Plant of the McClelland 
Casket Hardware Co., South Fourth 
street, was recently damaged by fire. 


Loss is estimated at $75,000. 


SEY MOU R—Seymour Mfg. Ce:, 
manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments, plans addition and extensions 
for its plant here. Company has pe- 
titioned town for vacation of street 
and alley adjoining property now 
owned by the company 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—U. S. Metal Products Co. 
has acquired the property it occupies 
at 2300 West Fifty-eighth street from 
William E. Thoresen, 1655 West Persh- 
ing road, its president. An addition 
to the plant will be constructed at a 
cost of about $16,000. 

DECATU R—Biflex Products Co., 
R. F. Peterson manager, manufacturer 
of automobile bumpers, has closed its 
plant here and will transfer bumper 
production to its Detroit branch. Lo- 
cal plant will reopen in the fall for 
finishing of motor vehicle accessories 
nature of products to be determined 
later 

PARIS—Stepp & Anderson Mfg. Co 
is building a plant addition, two stor- 
ies, 45 x 90 feet. Additional machin- 
ery will be installed for the manu- 


facture of its own dies, at a cost of 
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about $4000. Company is a manufac- 
turer of metal poultry equipment. 
Lawson Stepp is a member of the 
firm. 

PEORIA—Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., South Bartonville, plans to erect 
a 1-story plant addition for storage 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Sattley Co., 3246 East 
‘Voodbridge street, manufacturer of 
coin handling machinery, has pur- 
chased a 4-story plant at East Fort 
and Mt. Elliott avenues. 

DETROIT—Parke Davis & Co., Mc- 
Dougall avenue, plans an addition to 
its power plant. Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, architects, 800 Marquette 
building, have preliminary plans. 

DETROIT—City department of rec- 
reation plans to erect a boiler plant 
at Kronk community center, McGraw 
evenue. Perry A. Fellows, city en- 
gineer, is preparing plans. 

LANSING—Motor Wheel Corp., Sag- 
inaw street, is reported to be planning 
construction of a plant unit to cost 
$200,000 


Southern States 


ATLANTA, GA.—Standard Oil Co. 
J. C. Pittman engineer, 764 Marietta 
street northwest, has closed bids for 
construction of units on Bankhead 
avenue northwest, to include 1-story 
garage, 60 x 134 feet, and 1-story 
blacksmith shop, 60 x 100 feet. 

DAWSON, GA.—D. B. Brazeal ma- 
chine shop was recently damaged by 
fire. Loss not reported. 

TAMPA, FLA.—McMullen Aircraft 
Corp., Tampa boulevard, is consider- 
ing erection of administration building 
and unit for repair shop and stock 
room if lease of Drew field is granted 

CORINTH, MISS.—Welding plant 
and garage of C. L. Bryan & Son was 
recently damaged by fire. Loss is es- 
timated at $3000. 

WEST POINT, MISS.—City, T. B. 
Miller clerk, will receive bids until 
July 22 for additions to power plant 


equipment, including diesel engine 
units, standard connected generator 


units and auxiliary equipment. 

DERIDDER, LA.—Illinois Wire & 
Mfe. Co., Joliet, Ill., will erect a plant 
here for the assembly of fencing ma- 
terial. 

MAYSVILLE, KY.—Kentucky Util- 
ities Co. Inc., Starks building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has approved plans for 
immediate improvements, to include 
enlargement of boiler room at its 
plant here, and replacement of boiler 
equipment with a water tube boiler 
and multiple retort stoker. Cost is es- 
timated at $60,000. 


Oklahoma 


ASHER—Empire Gasoline Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., has started construc- 
tion of a large gasoline plant near 
here, to include a machine shop for 
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repair work. Clay Briggs is_ chief 
engineer. 

CHELSEA—City plans expansion of 
municipal power plant and will install 


additional equipment. 


HARRAH—Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., will con- 
struct an addition to the boiler house 
at its Horseshoe station near here. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co. has started 
construction of a 2-story addition, 139 x 
186 feet, to its Belle Isle power plant. 
F. S. Partridge is company superin- 
tendent of construction in charge. 


OKLAHOMA CITY—N. S. Sherman 
Machine & Iron Works, 18 East Main 
street, whose foundry recently was 
noted as having been damaged by fire, 
has acquired a 250-foot tract between 
Eight and Ninth streets. About 70,000 
square feet are available for foundry 
purposes. 

TULSA—Bartlett Electric Co. has 
leased a plant 50 x 150 feet, at 418 
East Second street and will utilize 
part of space, 50 x 50 feet as a repair 
shop for armature work. 

TULSA—Fremont Foundry Co., Tren- 
ton street, is erecting a foundry build- 
ing, 50 x 60 feet, for first unit of grey 
iron foundry and shop plant. R. B. 
Fremont is president and general man- 
ager. 

TULSA—Volcano Burner Co., L. H 
Dodd general manager, 818 East First 
place, has leased part of building, 50 
x 50 feet, for machine shop for ma- 
chining oil field burners. Manufac- 
ture of oil field products is contem- 
plated later and additional machin- 
ery will be installed. 


Texas 


BIG SPRING—Cosden & Co. plans 
enlargement of its machine shop and 
boiler house at its refinery here. J. E 
Davis is chief engineer. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Central Power & 
Light Co., San Antonio, Tex.,.is consid- 
ering construction of a power plant near 
here. Cost approximates $650,000. 

HOUSTON—Davis Chemical Corp 
plant now being built on Houston ship 
channel by Engineering Service Corp., 
Post Dispatch building, will include 
repair and service shop 

LUBBOCK—W. G. McMillan has 
contract for construction of a hangar 
unit, 50 x 100 feet, at municipal air- 
port. 


RAYMONDVILLE—P. J. Williams 
Industries, recently organized by P. J. 
Williams, plans operation of a ma- 
chine shop in connection with its con- 
struction work on cotton gins, com- 
presses and grain elevators. 


Wisconsin 


CEDAR GROVE—R. J. Schwab & 
Sons Co., 283 Calumet street, Mil- 
waukee, will move its plant here about 
Sept. 1. About $50,000 will be spent for 
equipment and improvements and the 


number of employes will be increased 
from 60 to about 100. Portion of the 
Schwab company’s plant in Milwau- 
kee has been taken over by Wiscon- 
sin Gear & Engineering Co., 251 Reed 
street, Milwaukee. Schwab company has 
awarded contract for construction of a 
1-story, 100 x 175-foot foundry addi- 
tion here. 


JANESVILLE—Schleuter 3oiler 
Works, 320 North Main street, has 
postponed until fall erection of a pro- 
posed shop addition costing about 
$20,000. (Noted May 22.) 

WATERTOWN—Mayor heads com- 
mittee arranging for Rightway Corp. 
to locate here. Company proposes to 
occupy plant formerly used by Mon- 
arch Tractors Inc., and manufacture 
road maintenance equipment, cranes, 
rotary snow shovels and plows and a 
tractor-driving device. 

WAUPUN—Metalworking building 
of the Althouse-Wheeler Co. was dam- 
aged by fire recently with loss of 
about $10,000. Structure 40 x 80 feet 
will be built to replace it. IX. D. Doney 
is president of the company, which 
manufactures windmills and pumps, 

WAU PUN—Industrial section, state 
prison, will have a new plant unit 
costing $80,000 for the manufacture of 


the state supply of automo- 
bile license’ _ tags. Arthur Pea- 


architect, Madison, Wis., 
W. Bayley, 509 Edge- 


is secre- 


body, state 
has plans. A. 
wood avenue, Madison, Wis., 
tary of the state board of control. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH—City council, recently not- 
ed as having plans for hangar units at 
Williams-Johnson airport, has asked for 
bids on the construction of a hangar 
and machine shop, 85 x 120 feet. Esti- 
mated cost $45,000. J. Wilson is city 


engineer. (Noted June 12.) 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., is reported to be 
planning a plant and distribution build- 
ing here at a cost of about $450,000. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—Clay Equipment 
Corp., Joseph B. Clay president, will 
install machinery immediately in an 
§0 x 100-foot plant addition now be- 
ing completed to house its sheet metal 
department. Company makes gates 
and barn equipment. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS—The Saul Air- 
craft Corp., W. I. Saul president, will 
soon place new type plane in production. 
Company plans expansion program, in- 
cluding erection of a permanent factory 
soon. 

SIOUX CITY—Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill., manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, is reported to 
have plans for a branch plant and dis- 
tributing unit here, to be erected at a 
cost of about $150,000. 


WATERLOO—Miller-Hillestad found- 
ry and H. C. Matthias & Son cement 
block plant were recently damaged 
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py fire. Estimated loss at both plants 
$12,000. 


WATERLOO Highway commis 
sion, J. A. Paulsen district engineer, 
Marsh Place building, will let contract 
soon for construction of a mainten- 
ance garage, 34 x 110 feet. 


WATERLOO—Moore Brothers Co 
will soon begin production at 416 Sev- 
enth street west. Company was re- 
cently organized with L. H. Moore as 
president, to manufacture oat-hulling 
machinery. 


Kansas 


EL DORADO—Skelly Oil Co. plans 
enlargement of refinery here, including 
addition to boiler house and enlarge- 
ment of machine shop. H. A. Miller 
is purchasing agent 


Nebraska 


NEBRASKA CITY—Plant of R. A 
Duff Engineering Co. was recently dam- 
aged by fire. Loss is estimated at $5000 


Colorado 


PUEBLO—Highway shops of Pueblo 
county recently were damaged by fire 
to the extent of $50,000. 


Pacific Coast 


ONTARIO, CALIF.—Edison Electric 
Appliance Co., 5660 West Taylor street, 
Chicago, will spend approximately $1,- 
000,000 on a plant addition here to be 
used for the manufacture of electri 
ranges. (Noted May 1.) 


REDDING, CALIF.—Dallas Locomo 
tive Co. is reported to have taken an 
option on the plant of Johnson Iron & 
Brass Works, recently damaged by fire. 
Dallas company plans to remodel the 
plant and add equipment and machin- 
ery. Foundry and machine shops for 
overhauling locomotives will be operat- 
ed and lumber carriers, prune stoves 
and other metal products will be manu- 
factured. Lew Carrigan, secretary of 
the chamber of commerce, is promoting 
the purchase. 


MEDFORD, OREG.—D. Williams, en- 
gineer, has plans for construction of an 
electric smelter on the Rouge river, 
near here. Plant will empioy 60 men 


Dominion of Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Norton Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Lottridge read, has let 
contract to W. H. Cooper, 6 Hughson 
street north, for the erection of a 2- 
story plant addition to cost $15,000 
Building will be 40 x 50 feet. Company 


manufactures grinding wheels and 
polishing machinery 

ST. CATHERINES, ONT Canadian 
Warren Ring Co., manufacturer of 
axles and tools, has opened a branch 
at 215 West Fourth street, Vancouver, 
B. C., and plans plant additions for 
manufacture as well as assembly. 


TORONTO, ONT.—University of 
‘Toronto, Queens park, plans construc- 
tion of an addition to mining and 
metallurgical building. Unit is to be 
of four stories and will cost about 


$ »50,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, E. T. J. 
Brandon chief of electrical engineer- 
ing department, University street, 
plans construction of a power plant 
here to cost $6,000,000. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.— Canadian 
Bridge Co., Walker road, has awarded 
contract to Ernest Clark Ltd., 200 Ban- 
well avenue, for erection of a plant ad- 
dition recently noted as planned. Esti- 
mated cost, $20,000. (Noted April 10.) 

MONTREAL, QUE. Robertson 
Lead Mfg. Co., 6744 Hutchison street, 
will build a plant 1-story, 80 x 270 
feet, on a site recently acquired. Con- 
tract has been let to W. H. Madigan, 
209 Clifton avenue. (Noted June 19.) 

RADISSON, SASK.—City will re- 
build municipal power plant, recently 
damaged by fire. New equipment will 
be added. 


Recent Incorporations 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Bemberg & 
Sons Ironworks Ine. has been incor 
porated with $50,000 capital by Julius 
Cc. Bemberg, Little Rock, Ark., and 
Caroline Memberg, New Albin, Iowa 
to operate an iron works 

CHICAGO—Blue Bird Air Service 
has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by Michael A. Caffarello, 5416 
Byron street, to manufacture, sell and 
repair aircraft. 

CHICAGO—R. Krasberg & Sons 
Mfg. Co., 829 Orleans street, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
R. Krasberg, 6318 North Oakley ave 
nue, to deal in metals 

CHICAGO—Lasker Boiler & En 
gineering Corp., 3201 South Lincoln 
Street, has been incorporated with 
$500,000 preferred and 10,000 no par 
shares by Seymour E. Lasker, 701 
North Central avenue, to deal in boil 
ers and heating plants 

CHICAGO—Palmer Square Tool 
Works, 3326 Armitage avenue, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal by Nicholas M. Nelson and Oscar 
Hagen, to engage in jobbing and ma 
chine shop work. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Springless Scale 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 
capital by J. Ek. Bobb, 551 South Sec 
ond street. 

CHICAGO—Hokin Setel 0.; 3700 
West Thirty-eighth street, has been in 
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corporated with $50,000 Capital by Me 
rick, Nierman & Silbert, 111 West Wash- 
ington street, to deal in goods, wares 
and merchandise. 

LYNN, MASS.—Selectron Corp. has 
been incorporated with 1000 no par 
shares by Andrew L. Hansen, 19 Milford 
street, Boston, to manufacture and deal 
in radios and radio equipment. 

WALPOLE, MASS.—L. S. Sayles Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated by 
Walter A. Rockwood and Stephen P 
Cushman to engage in general manu 
facturing and foundry business. 

COLDWATER, MICH.—Titus Found 
ry Co. has been incorporated with 
50,000 no par shares by L. C. and W. R 
Titus to manufacture and deal in cast- 
ings and parts. 

DETROIT—Alfred A. Lee Ine., 2941 
East Jefferson street, has been incor- 
porated with 450,000 no par shares by 


Alfred A. Lee, 150 Dickerson street, to 


build and deal in motor boats. 

DETROIT—Scheutz Safety Fender 
Corp., 1546 Jay street, has been in 
corporated with $50,000 and 3500 no 
par shares by Lee W. Fairchild, 14607 
Turner street, to manufacture and 
deal in safety fenders and buffers 

ST. LOUIS Sampson Industries 
Inc. has been incorporated by Charles 
L. Sampson, 6603 University drive, to 
manufacture radios 


ELIZABETH, N. J Elizabeth Iron 


Works In has been incorporated with 
$125,000 capital by Stamler & Koestler, 
attorneys, 29 Broad street, to manufac- 


ture ornamental iron. 


FAIR HAVEN, N. J.—Fair Haven 
Yacht Works Inc. has been incorporated 
with $125,000 capital by Lloyd J. Price, 
Toms River, N. J., to build boats. 

HACKENSACK, N. J.—Richard J 
Brust Inc. has been incorporated with 
$125,000 capital by Homer D. Smith, 
ittorney, 810 Broad street, Newark, 
N. J., to manufacture generators. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Auto Truck & Spe- 
cialty Co. In has been incorporated 
with $125,000 capital by David B. Silver, 
24 Commerce street, to manufacture 
trucks. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Gates Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $3000 cap- 
ital by Giaccone & Richard, 117 Wilson 
avenue, to deal in machinery 


BROOKLYN N Y.—Modern Shoe 
Machine & Tool Mfg. Co. has been in 


corporated with $50,000 capital by E. 
Larkin, 381 Livonia avenue, to deal in 
shoe repairil machinery. 


Buffalo Pipe « 
Foundry Corp. has been incorporated 
vith $100, preferred stock and 2000 
1mon shares by Wilcox & Van Al 
Liberty Bank building, to operate 
foundry 


MOUNT MORRIS, N. ¥ Mount Mor 
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ris Iron & Metal Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with 200 common shares by 
J. O. Moore, Liberty Bank building, 
Buffalo, to deal in metals. 


NEW YORK—Upright Sheet Metal 
Works has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by Murray Felenstein, 220 
Broadway. 

NEW YORK—tThree-In-One Unique 
Tool Co. has been incorporated with 200 
common shares by O’Brien, Malevinsky 
& Driscoll, attorneys, 152 West Forty- 
second street, to deal in tools. 


NEW YORK—Commercial Metal 
Equipment Co. of New York has been 
incorporated with $20,000 by Jacob 
Marx, 342 Madison avenue, to deal in 
furniture. 


NEW YORK—J. H. Cottle Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital by H. G. Bragg, 612 West 178th 
street, to deal in gas distributing ma- 
chinery. 

NEW YORK—Continental Slicing Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital by R. L. Eckstein, 6 East 
Forty-fifth street, to deal in machinery. 

NEW YORK—Reasonable Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by A. L. Freeman, 233 Broadway, 
to deal in metal. 

NEW YORK—Queensboro Scrap Met- 
al Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by H. Maslow, 16 Court street, 
Brooklyn, to deal in metals. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Valley Iron & Metal 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by Tumposky & Tum- 
posky, attorneys, First National Bank 
building, to deal in metals. 

UTICA, N. Y.—McCoy Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $60,000 
capital by William E. Seavey, Mayro 
building, to operate an iron works. 


PITTSBURGH — Superior Iron & 
Wire Works has been incorporated 
with 500 no par shares by Jacob 


Levinson, 6606 Dalzell street, to man- 
ufacture and deal in ornamental and 
structural iron, wire, and other metal 
products. 

LUBBOCK, TEX.—Southern Plains 
Air Transport Ine. has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital by C. R. 
Bacon and W. B. Price, to construct, 
operate and deal in airplantes. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Manson-Smith 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by S. L. Manson, 4200 
Seminary avenue, to manufacture or- 
namental sheet metal. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—Bump Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $200,000 
by George P. Bump and Quincy H. 
Hale, 317 State Bank building, to 
manufacture air compressors, 

NEENAH, WIS.—C. & M. Mfg. & 
Sales Corp. has been incorporated with 
500 no par shares by Axel W. Meier and 
E. B. Bollins to manufacture and sell 
automobile parts. 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA.—Bechdolt 
Seeder Plow Co. Ltd. has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital by Fred. 
erick Bechdolt and Edward Lust, to 
manufacture and deal in agricultural 
implements and to carry on the business 
of iron founder and metal worker. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—Sutherland- 
Schultz Electric Co. Ltd. has been in- 
corporated with $40,000 capital by 
Fred O. Schultz and Daniel M. Suther- 
land to deal in electrical equipment. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Johnston Weld- 
ing & Radiator Repair Co. Ltd. has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capi- 
tal by Neil Edmondstone, 33 Hector 
street, to operate a welding and radi- 
ator repair shop. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Scott White Mo- 
tors Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$80,000 capital by Thomas C. White, 


John Scott and John M. Duck, to manu- 
facture and deal in automobiles, air- 
planes, motors, engines, etc. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—R. C. A. Sound 
Equipments Ltd. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by E. H. Cliff, 388 
St. James west, to manufacture and deal 
in electrical apparatus and devices for 
transmitting sounds and pictures. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Thermocap 
Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
500,000 no par shares by H. N. Chauvin, 
388 St. James west, to manufacture and 
deal in machinery, furnaces, boilers and 
heaters. 


New Trade Publications 


PYROMETER—Illi- 
Inc., 141 


IMMERSION 
Laboratories 


nois Testing 
West Austin avenue, Chicago, de- 


scribes in a current bulletin its pyrom- 
eter for accurate determination of the 
temperature of metals to be cast. 

CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—Pennsyl- 
vania Pump & Compressor Co., Eas- 
ton, Pa., is distributing a bulletin on 
its double suction, single stage centri- 
fugal pumps, with ample illustrations 
and full description of construction 
and operation. 

MAGNETS—A bulletin by the Elec- 
tric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
is devoted to use of its magnets for 
and steel from 





removing stray iron 
roadways. Surprising quantities are 
picked up and the roads thus made 


safer for motorists. 

PICKLING EQUIPMENT—Weaver 
3ros. Co., Adrian, Mich., in a folder, 
presents the advantages of pickling 
equipment of monel metal for lasting 
qualities and resistance to corrosion. 
Illustrations show special equipment 
devised for various uses. 

POWER TRANSMISSION—Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., has issued a bulletin de- 
scribing its belts of multiple strands 
of V-shape and grooved pulleys to 
match the strands. Illustrations show 
their application. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS — Adam 
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Hilger Ltd., London, Eng., in a cur- 
rent bulletin covers the subject of spec- 
trum analysis with references to re- 
cent papers on the subject and 
information as to its use in metal- 
lurgy and in medical applications. 


HYDROGEN MEASUREMENTS— 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
has issued a notebook on the meas- 
urement of hydrogen ions. It is de- 
signed to be of use to those who 
seek to measure the acidity or al- 
kalinity of water solutions by the 
electrical method. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVES 
Brookville Locomotive Co., Brookville, 
Pa., has issued a bulletin on its Ford- 
powered industrial locomotive, de- 
signed for economical production of 
tractive power. Illustrations show de- 
tails of construction and the text de- 
scribes advantages of operation. 


INGOT MOLDS—Vulcan Mold & 
Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., manufacturer 
of ingot molds of special iron, is dis- 
tributing a map showing the location 
of its plant with relation to manufac- 
turing centers to which its product 
is shipped. Facilities for direct ship- 
ment are indicated. 


RAIL STEEL BARS—A bulletin by 
the Rail Steel Bar association, Chica- 
go, explains the four grades of bars 
made for concrete reinforcement, 
shows the trade mark used by mem- 


bers of the association and gives the 
names of members of the association, 
who conform to the specifications. 


ARC WELDING—Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, has issued a booklet 
on automatic welding with the carbon 
are. It contains much information 
and describes in detail advantages of 
this process. Results of tests of 
strength and ductility are tabulated 
and described and tests by the labora- 
tory of the Lincoln company are in- 
cluded. 


MACHINE TOOLS—Bulletins  sug- 
gesting methods of performing various 
machining operations on its machine 
tools have been issued by the Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis. They cover 
a variety of operations, with illustra- 
tions showing how the machine is set 
up and operated. They are part of 
the service offered by this tool manu- 
facturer. 


HUMIDITY RECORDER—A _ 4di- 
rect-reading humidity recorder is de- 
scribed in a bulletin by the Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia. In this 
device it is not necessary to consult a 
table to translate the relative temper- 
ature of wet and dry bulb thermom- 
eters, the relative humidity being re- 
corded directly. A sample chart is 
included and illustrations show the 
construction and operation of the de- 
vice. 
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